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PEEFACE. 



These articles were written in the hope of inducing my fellow- 
countrymen, Irish as well as British, to inquire for themselves 
before accepting as truth everything which is said or written about 
Irish history. No one who studies that history with an impartial 
mind can deny that there have been occasions upon which the 
conduct of England towards Ireland has been unjust and oppres- 
sive, but, taken as a whole, this is not a fair description of the 
relations between the two countries. England found Ireland occu- 
pied by a semi-barbarous race, whose tribal conflicts and intestine 
quarrels prevented all progress and improvement. During the 
centuries which followed, England gradually replaced this state ot 
things by a settled government ; English laws were substituted for 
the barbarous Brehon code, English capital developed Irish re- 
sources, and English power formed a barrier for Ireland against 
foreign foes. 

Mr Gladstone has deemed it well to state that there are certain 
things which show " that the relations of England to Ireland have 
as a whole perhaps been more profoundly disgraced^ hy cruelty and 
hy fravd than those between any other nations in the entire history of 
Christendom." Against these unjust and unpatriotic words I ven- 
ture to quote from Mr Burke, to whose authority Mr Gladstone 
has himself appealed, and by whom^ therefore, he must submit to 
be judged. 

Writing in May 1795 to the Eev. Dr Hussey, Mr Burke says : 
" In the name of God, what grievance has Ireland, as Ireland, to 
complain of with regard to Great Britain ; unless the protection of 
the most powerful country upon earth — ^giving all her privileges, 
without exception, in common to Ireland, and reserving to herself 
ouly the painful pre-eminence of tenfold burdens — be a matter of 



I 

complaint. The subject/as a subject, is as free in Ireland as he is 
in England ; as a member of the Empire, an Irishman ^las every 
. privilege of a natural-bom Englishman, in every part of it, in every 
occupation, and in every branch of commerce. . . . Ireland there- 
fore, as Ireland, whether it be taken civilly, constitutionally, or 
commercially, suffers tio grievance" 

I humbly but earnestly^ commend these words to the attention 
of my countrymen. 

BEABOUKN'E. 



iVcw. 11, 1886. 
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The history of Ireland, like the 
oharacter of her inhabitants, is full 
of romance. From the earliest leg- 
end, which tells us that, at a -period 
anterior to the Deluge, a niece of 
Koah, accompanied by a numerous 
retinue, estalblished herself in Ire- 
land, down to the latent oratorical 
description of past events in that 
country, all is tinged with an ex- 
aggeration and unreality more at- 
tractive than satisfactory to the 
mind of the student who is seek- 
ing after truth. It is, moreover, 
greatly to be deplored that, in 
time? subsequent to those early 
periods which in the history of 
every country are naturally shroud- 
ed in mystery, whatever has been 
written with regard to Ireland and 
her past has been constantly dic- 
tated by the bitterness of party 
spirit, and the desire to wrest the 
evehts of history into the weapons 
by which some political object 
might be advanced. So that in 
attempting to arrive at the truth 
by means. of a careful study of the 
works of those who have written 
on the subject, it is not only desir- 
able but necessary to compare one 
with the other, and to exercise con- 
siderable discretion in accepting 
or rejecting statements which are 
made by -writers of a particular 
bias. Nothing is more easy than 



to make out a case for a political 
theory, if we only read those books 
and documents which tend to the 
conclusion at which we desire to 
arrive. On the other hand, if it 
be our object really to ascertain 
historical truth upon which to 
found our own opinions and to 
guide the opinions of others, the 
advocates of different theories must 
be consulted and heard, their state- 
ments compared, and ihe probabil- 
ities of their tiHith duly considered. 

These remarks ,are suggested by 
occurrences which have taken place 
within the last few months, and 
which are of too much importance 
to be lightly passed over or for- 
gotten. 

Mr Gladstone recently proposed 
certain legislation for Ireland, 
which, whether right or wrong, 
involved, distinctly and certainly, 
a departure from those principles 
which have been held by every 
British Minister since the days of 
William Pitt, and the practical 
reversal of the policy of that great 
statesman. Without entering into 
any argument upon the abstract 
merits or demerits of the legisla- 
tion proposed, we are bound to 
allow that its wisdom or unwisdom, 
its justice or injustice, the proba- 
bility or improbability of its suc- 
cess, depended to a very large 
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jextent upon the accurate reading 
of the history of the past. For 
if the historical statements made 
by Mr Gladstone and some of his 
adherents are to be accepted as 
absolutely and literally true, Ire- 
land had enjoyed in bygone days 
privileges and advantages of which 
she was deprived at and by the 
passing of the Act of Union ; that 
Act itself was passed by the most 
nefarious means, and in defiance 
of the wishes and feelings of the 
whole people of Ireland ; and 
Great Britain owes to that people 
a debt wliich honour, justice, and 
care for her own reputation should 
all impel her to discharge in the 
fullest and most ample manner, 
and iif a spirit of combined re> 
pentance and generosity. If, on 
the other hand, the statements to 
which I allude are either histori- 
cally doubtful or positively inac- 
curate, too much blame can hardly 
be thrown upon those who have 
advanced them. They are state- 
ments which cast shame upon our 
country, which is also the country 
of those who have made them ; 
they throw the greatest discredit 
upon men who lived and died in 
the service of that country, and 
whose memories are still revered 
and honoured amongst their fel- 
low -countiy men ; and, moreover, 
they disparage the reputation of 
all those British statesmen who 
for eighty-six years past have been 
content to administer the govern- 
ment of these islands without any 
attempt to redress the grievances 
of which complaint is made, or to 



revise that legislation which, ac- 
cording to . Mi: Gladstone, has 
wronged Ireland in so cruel a 
manner, and haiT been inflicted 
upon her against the almost unani- 
mous voice of her people. The 
object of this article is to investi- 
gate, with as much impartiality 
as may be, the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of the statements to which 
I refer. For this purpose I have 
ransacked the pages of Irish his- 
torians from a remote period down 
to the present day.^ I have care- 
fully studied the principal parlia- 
mentary debates upon Irish sub- 
jects, and have also availed myself 
of the side light which several 
writers upon portions of English 
or Insh history have thrown upon 
the subject. 

Within the limits of an article 
in a magazine, it is impossible to 
deal fuUy and completely with 
questions the elucidation of which 
requires many references and much 
research. Nevertheless, it seen^s 
to me that the attempt ought to 
be made, and specially with regard 
to three points which are of ma- 
terial interest in the Irish con- 
troversy. First, the statements 
concerning the Parliament of Ire- 
land in early times and up to the 
year 1782. Secondly, those as to 
the character of "Grattan's Par- 
liament," established that year, 
and the history of the times dur- 
ing its existence. Thirdly, the 
assertions respecting the Act of 
Union, and the manner in which 
it was carried. With respect to 
all these points I shall quote the 



^ The principal authorities which I have consulted before and during the writ* 
ing of this article have been Spenser's ' View of the State of Ireland,' Campion, 
Hanmer's 'Chronicle of Ireland,' 'Facata Hibemia,* Keating, Leland, Wright, 
Plowden, Sir J. Bavies's * Biscoverie of the True Causes why Ireland was never 
entirely subdued nor brought under obedience of the Crowne of England untill 
the beginning of His Majesties happip Raigne,' Parliamentary debates, 'Earl 
Clare's Speeches,* Massey's History of England, Montgomery Martin's 'Ireland 
before and after the Union,' Stanhope's * Life of William Pitt,' Proude's** English 
in Ireland,' Barry O'Brien's ' Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland,' ^c. &c. 
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published words of Mr Gladstone 
just previous to and during the 
late elections; and without for a 
moment imputing any unworthy 
motive or intentional deception, I 
shall humbly submit that those 
words do not convey the histori- 
cal truth of the matters with 
which they deal, but are calcu- 
lated to impart to the minds of 
those who have heard or ^read 
them, impressions and opinions 
the reverse and opposite of those 
to which that truth would lead. 
It is the more necessary to deal 
carefully with these questions, 
because Mr Gladstone has made 
it a special charge against those 
whq have ventured to differ from 
his Irish policy that they avoid 
those references to history which 
I desire to make. Speaking at 
Glasgow on the 22d of June last, 
he declared that his opponents 
had ''made among themselves a 
kind of threefold self - denying 
ordinance," and that "the first 
point of that ordinance" was 
** never to have any regard for 
history' at all." Again, at Man- 
chester, on the 25th of June, he 
said : " Our opponents will not refer 
to history, or- learn anything by 
experience from other nations of 
the world and the history of our 
own country. I think they are 
very wise in not touching history. 
At every point it condemns them." 
A statesman who speaks thus 
of his political opponents, and 
appeals to history as a sure 
witness in his favour, must un- 
doubtedly have fully and care- 
fully studied the historical records 
of the questions under discussion. 
Let me state his own views in 
his own words, and then proceed 
to test them by the light of that 
history to which he appeals. In 
his second speech at Edinburgh 
during'the late election, delivered 
upon the 21st of June last, Mr 



Gladstone spoke of "th^ old ori- 
ginal National Parliament of Ire- 
land, that independent legislative 
authority^ — a Parliament which 
claimed the exclusive title to 
make laws which were for the 
people of Ireland." In his speech 
at Liverpool he declared that " the 
Parliament of Ireland when it was 
extinguished was 600 years old. 
It was not a gift to IreUmd; it had 
sprung from the soil;^^ and in his 
letter to the Liberal agent for East 
Denbighshire, dated " Hawarden 
Castle, 1st July," he asserts that 
'' Ireland had a Parliament of her 
own for 500 years or more," and 
then " had it taken away by a 
mixture of violence and corrup- 
tion." Unless these words were 
intended to mislead those to whom 
they were addressed (which I can- 
not for a moment suppose to have 
been the case), we must undoubt- 
edly understand them as conveying 
the statement that Ireland had in 
past times a Parliament possessed 
of legislative powers independent 
of England. I am unable to find 
any historical authority for such 
a statement. 

Whatever form of government 
may have prevailed in Ireland at 
periods antecedent to the inter- 
ference of Henry II. with her 
affairs, and whatever traditions of 
national assemblies may have 
been handed down, it can scarcely 
be seriously contended that any- 
thing approximating to our ideL 
of a representative Parliament 
can have existed. Xieland, in his 
"Preliminary Discourse," mentions 
the monarch " OUam-Fodla," who, 
according to tradition, "established 
a regular form of government, 
erected a grand seminary of learn- 
ing, and instituted the Fes, or tri- 
ennial convention of kings, piriests, 
and poets, at Teamor, or Tarah, in 
Meath, for the establishment of 
laws and regulation of govern- 
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ment." He observes, however, 
that " Keating, the . Irish histo- 
rian, who transcribed his accounts 
from poetical records, mentions 
little more of this boasted assem- 
bly than that its great object was 
to introduce civility^ and to guard 
against those crimes which pre- 
dominate in days of rudeness and 
violence. The magnificent detail 
of its grandeur and solemnity, the 
scrupulous attention paid by its 
members to the national history, 
annals, and genealogies, are noth- 
ing more (as I am assured) than 
the interpolations of an ignoyant 
and presumptuous translator." 

Whatever the amount of credit 
to be attached to the traditions 
relative to the convention to which 
reference is thus made, I can hard- 
ly suppose it to be the " old in- 
dependent legislative authority " to 
which Mr Gladstone refers. So 
far as we can judge from the rec- 
ords which have come down to us, 
the kings or chieftains of the ear- 
lier part of Irish history exercised 
a somewhat despotic rule over their 
followers, and were little likely to 
have submitted to the control of 
any representative body. They 
appear, indeed, to have been prin- 
cipally occupied, not in framing 
laws for the benefit of their people, 
but in constant warfare against 
each other ; and however great may 
have been their glory, however 
heroic their deeds, that glory was 
gained and those deeds were per- 
formed on the field of battle, and 
not in th6 peaceful arena of Par- 
liament. King Henry certainly 
found no parliamentary institutions 
existing in Ireland. Tom by con- 
tending factions, oppressed by 
Danish invasion on one side, and 
the tyranny of their own chieftains 
on the other, the unhappy people 



had sunk into a state of semi-bar- 
barism. Order and good govern- 
ment were unknown ; plunder, rob- 
bery, and rapine prevailed through- 
out the land j and Sir John Davies, 
writing of those times in 1612, 
thus sums up the condition of th^ 
country: "As for oppression, ex- 
tortion, and other trespasses, the 
weaker had never anie remedy 
against the stronger: whereby it 
came to passe, that no man coulde 
enjoy his life, his wife, his lands, 
or goodes in safety, if a mightier 
man than himself e had an appetite 
to take the same from him." As 
to King Henry himself, it was to 
Synods and not to Parliaments 
that he directed his attention. He 
relied upon the bulls of two succes- 
sive Popes to establish his author- 
ity ; and at the Synod of Gashel, 
in the year 1172, succeeded in con- 
ciliating the Church of Home, and 
binding the Irish clergy to his in- 
terests. King Henry and his suc- 
cessors, recognised as " Lords of 
Ireland " (the title of " King " hav- 
ing been assumed first by Heniy 
VIII.), never had more than a 
limited portion of Ireland actually 
under their authority, being satis- 
fied with their nominal recognition 
by the great chieftains beyond 
the Pale. " The Pale," says Plow- 
den, "comprised the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and XJriel,i 
with the cities of Waterford, Cork, 
and Limerick, and the lands im- 
mediately surrounding them. Over 
the other parts of the kingdom, 
which were without the Pale, 
neither Henry II. nor any of his 
successors until the reign of James 
I. either had or even pretended to 
claim more than a naked sover- 
eignty, marked by nothing else 
than a formal homage, an incon- 
siderable tribute, and an empty 



1 ** Uriel ^* was the ancient name for Louth. "Ergallia" or "Argallie 
eluded Louth and Monaghan. 
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titl^" It is with reference to this 
condition of affairs that the boast 
is sometimes made that Ireland 
was "never conquered" by the 
Anglo-Normans. The more truth 
that there is in this boast, the less 
can there be in any claim on the 
part of the " unconquered " race to 
a share in those "Parliaments" 
which existed in the times of which 
I write. For, as a matter of fact, 
those " Parliaments " were neither 
more nor less than conventions of 
British settlers within the Pale. 
In^ his famous speech upon the 
Union, delivered in the Irish 
House of' Lords upon the 10th 
February 1800, Lord Clare states 
the case with perfect accuracy: — 

" But what," he says, " is the fact 
which stands recorded and authenti- 
cated beyond doubt or controversy? 
That Ireland, before the accession of 
James I., never had anything like a 
regvXar government or parliamentary 
constitution. In the reign of Edward 
II. the descendants of the first Eng- 
lish settlers had a provincial assembly 
which was called the Parliament of 
the Pale. The same sort of assembly 
was occasionally summoned during 
several successive reigns ; and any 
man who will take the trouble to read 
the statute-book will find that the 
principal business of them all was to 
pass ordinances of outlawry against 
the native Irish, and inhabitants of 
English blood connected with them. 
But such was the contempt in which 
these assemblies were held, that even 
the> colonists of the Pale considered it 
an insult to be summoned to attend 
them. And I repeat, without incm*- 
ring the hazard of contradiction, that 
Ireland never had any assembly which 
could be called a Parliament until 
the reign of James I. The legislative 
assemblies before his accession were 
composed only of the few persons who 
cbujd be prevailed upon to attend from 
obedient shires and towns within the 
Pale, or immediately adjacent to it, and 
from a few scattered English settle- 
ments on the coast of Munster.'' 

I may remark, in passing, that 



this speech of Lord Glare, as well 
as the great Uiiion speech of Pitt 
in January 1799, should be read 
by those who desire to learn the 
real feelings by which the states- 
men of that day were' inspired in 
their dealings with the Irish ques- 
tion ; and to these should be added 
Sir Robert Peel's speech in the 
debate of 1834 in the House of 
Commons. The whole of this latter 
debate, indeed, is very instructive; 
and with respect to the particular 
point with which I am now deal- 
ing, I may remark that those (if 
any) who dispute the testimony of 
Lord Clare, will find that, upon 
this occasion, a very different wit- 
ness, the late Mr O'Connell, gives 
similar evidence. In his speech, 
in moving for a Committee upon 
the subject of the Union, on April 
22, 1834, he says (speaking of the 
period after the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion of Ireland) : " In the period 
of which I now speak, Ireland had 
a sepa/rate FarliaTnept, The Far- 
liament of the Fale wa^ formed, in 
which British subjects were repre- 
sented." It is hardly necessary to 
call further evidence in order to 
establish the fact that th^se early ' 
Parliaments of Ireland, such as 
they were, were not the products 
of Irish soil, but of that Anglo- 
Norman invasion without which it 
is probable that they would never 
have existed. Indeed, in the same 
speech to which I have already 
alluded, Mr O'Connell declared 
that " down to the year 1614, 
two distinct independent nations 
were recognised in Ireland ; " and 
that in that year, for the first 
time, the "power of the King of 
Great Britain was generally recog- 
nised in Ireland." It appears, 
then, tolerably certain that no 
claim to a "free" and "indepen- 
dent" Parliament, or in fact to 
any Parliament at all, can be ad- 
vanced, except such as is founded , 
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upon the assemblies of English 
settlers to which I have alluded. 
But in what sense can these 
assemblies be called free and inde- 
pendent 1 How can they be said 
to be " not a gift to Ireland," but 
something which '* sprang from the 
soil"? In 1295, Sir John Wogan 
had called a " Parliament " of the 
English subjects, principally for 
the purpose of regulating their 
relations with the native Irish 
and composing their own internal 
dissensions. 

It was not until 1356 that Ed- 
ward III. published an ordinance, 
in which he authorised the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland to " take cog- 
nisance" of public matters. Le- 
land (vol. i. p. 213) gives a quota- 
tion from Lord Coke, which it 
may be well to insert here, as 
showing the origin of the power of 
the Irish Parliament to transact 
business : "By this ordinance the 
Parliaments of Ireland are regu- 
lated according to the institution 
of England, for before this time 
the conventions in Ireland were 
not so properly Parliaments as 
assemblies of great men." It was 
under the powers conferred by this 



ordinance that the Parliament of 
Kilkenny was held in 1367. It 
will therefore be seen to be be- 
yond question that, instead of 
having sprung from Irish soil, 
these Irish Parliaments were an 
article of English importation. 
They were confined to English 
subjects, and composed of repre- 
sentatives only from the districts 
absolutely under British authority. 
They were summoned from time 
to time, at the will and pleasure of 
the English sovereign or his rep- 
resentative. Not only so, but it 
will be found that they were sum- 
moned at different places and at dif- 
ferent intervals of time ; and that, 
even at a much later period than 
that to which Mr O'Connell alludes, 
an interval of no less than twenty- 
five years was allowed to elapse 
without the convening of aii Irish 
Parliament. Moreover, the num- 
ber of peifsons summoned varied, 
according to the will of the King. 
Thus I find that in the March of 
the year 1374 only twenty mem- 
bers were summoned, all from con- 
stituencies within the Pale, and 
that in subsequent years the num- 
bers constantly varied. 



In Nov. 1374 there were summoned 54 persons. 
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And in 1692 the number seems to 
have been fixed at 300, at which 
it remained until the Union. 

Surely, then, if it be certain that 
the authority of the English sover- 
, eign was necessary to the meeting 
of this body, and that he was never 
under any restraint as to the time 
at which it should be summoned, 
the place at which it should meei^ 
or the number of which it should 



be composed, it seems on the face 
of it somewhat preposterous ' to 
allege that any "right," such as 
that now advanced, can have a real 
and substantial foundation. Those 
who desire that Ireland should be 
separated from Great Britain, and 
who are bold and honest enough 
to openly avow such sentiments, 
are of course at Hberty to appeal 
to any real or fancied greatness 
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and prospierity of their country 
which existed in what are prac- 
tically prehistoric times, and to 
date the history of her decline 
from 4ihe period of the Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion. But it is as absurd 
as unreasonable to seize upon an 
institution which (in whatever 
form it existed) was undoubtedly 
the creation of those very Anglo- 
Norman invaders, and to claim it 
against them and their descendants 
as a proof of Irish independence. 
It may, however, be alleged by 
those who adopt Mr Gladstone's 
view of the subject, that, whatever 
the origin of the Irish Parliament, 
and however complete its subjec- 
tion to the English sovereign in 
the earlier 'times after the reign of 
Henry II., it afterwards achieved 
a practical independence of Eng- 
land. In support of this view may 
be quoted the mission of Sir E. 
Poynings in the reign of King 
Henry VII., and the proceedings 
of his Parliament, held at Drog- 
heda in 1495. This Parliament 
passed the famous measure known 
as "Poynings' Act," by which it 
was provided that in future no 
Parliament should be held in Ire- 
land until the King's Lieutenant 
and Council had first certified, 
under the Great seal of England, 

"The causes and considerations 
thereof, and all such Acts as to them 
seemeth should pass in the same Par- 
liament; and such causes, considera- 
tions, and Acts, affirmed by the King 
and his Council to be good and ex- 
pedient for that land, and his licence 
thereupon, as well in affirmation of 
the said causes and Acts, as to sum- 
mon the said Parliament under his 
Great Seal of England had and ob- 
tained ; that done, a Parliament to be 
had and holden after the form and 
eifect afore-rehearsed J and if any 
Parliament be holden in that land 
hereafter, contrary to the form and 
provision aforesaid, it shall be deemed 
void and of none effect in law." 



It may be contended that this 
Act, which gave to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or to the King in Council 
the whole initiative of legislation 
in the Irish Parliament, would 
, have been wholly unnepessary if 
that Parliament had not previously 
possessed and exercised the, powers 
of which it was thus deprived. 
But all that is really proved is 
that the Irish Parliament had 
assumed a greater power than that 
to which it was entitled, and thaQ 
that which the sovereign upon 
whose will its existence depended 
was disposed to allow. I doubt 
whether any historical transaction 
has been more misrepresented and 
misunderstood than the cause and 
action of this Parliament of Drog- 
heda, which is commonly repre- 
sented as having violently invaded 
the constitutional rights of Ii^ish- 
men, and basely surrendered the 
rights of an Irish Parliament. 
Those who take the trouble to in- 
vestigate history for themselves, 
will find that neither charge can 
be sustained] and Mr Flood, speak- 
ing of "Poynings' law" in 1781, 
admitted that, at the time of its 
passing, it was considered by the 
people " as a boon and a favour." 
The Irish people had from the first 
warmly espoused the cause of the 
house of York; and in 1452 the 
Irish Parliament had, in support- 
ing it, declared that " Ireland is, 
and always has been, incorporated 
within itself by ancient laws, &c., 
and is only to be governed by laws 
made by its ouon Parliament" — 
(Leland, vol. ii. p. 42.) The mis- 
sion of Sir Edward Poynings was 
caused principally by this unwar- 
ranted assumption of power by the 
Irish Parliament. It had been 
followed first by the coronation of 
the Pretender " Lambert Simnel " 
(" the Priest's Boy," as Sir John 
Davies calls him) in 1486, and 
then by the encouragement given 
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to Perkin Warbeck. The Irish 
Pa'rliament had fallen completely 
under the control of the great 
lords, who used it for • their own 
purpose^, and grievously oppressed 
the people. The Parliament of 
Drogheda was called in order 
to strengthen the Crown by break- 
ing down their undue influence, 
exercised through the native Par- 
liament. At the same time that 
it placed that Parliament in its 
original position of entire subser- 
vience to the English Crown, it 
abolished many irregular taxes, 
instituted a small land-tax, pay- 
able only to the King, and in sev- 
eral other ways diminished the 
power of the great lords. Not 
to multiply quotations upon this 
question, it will perhaps suffice to 
give the words of Sir John Davies, 
Attorney-General in the time of 
J^.mes I., whom Mr Gladstone 
himself quoted in his last Man- 
chester speech as ** a most able 
authority." Speaking of "Poyn- 
ings' Act," he says : — 

" This Act, though it seemed primd 
fdcie to restrain the liberty of the 
subjects of Ireland, yet was it n^ade 
at the prayer of the Commons^ upon 
just and important cause. For the 
governors of that realm, apedally such 
flw were of that Country Birth, had 
layd many oppressions upon the com- 
mons : and amongst the rest, they 
had imposed Lawes upon them, not 
tending to the general good, but to 
serve private tumes, and to strengthen 
their peurticular factions. This moved 
them to referre all Lawes, that were 
to be passed in Ireland, to be consid- 
ered, corrected, and allowed first by 
the State of England." 

Those who still maintain that 
Ireland has had a '' national " 
Parliament for the last 600 years, 
appear to be placed in this dilem- 
ma: either the Irish Parliament 
up to the year 1495 had been, a.s I 
have endeavoured to show, nothing 
more than a convention of British 



1 
settlers, entirely dependent upon 

th^ will of the English sovereign ; 
or else, being independent as thejr 
allege, it solemnly and formally 
relinquished its independence at ' 
the Parliament of Drogheda. , The 
moral which I think we may fairly 
draw from the proceedings of this 
celebrated Parliament of Droglieda 
is that, even in tlie days of King 
Henry VII., it had become evi- 
dent that the existence of two 
bodies claiming to be "independ- 
ent" Parliaments, in contiguous 
countries governed by the same 
monarch, was inconsistent with 
the harmonious working of the 
constitution. If space permitted, 
there are several Irish Parliaments 
to which it would be interesting 
to allude, and several events in 
Irish history which throw light 
upon the question of "independ- 
ence." Mr O'Connell, indeed, tells 
us, in the same speech which I 
have already quoted, that "the 
parliamentary principle, first con- 
fined to the Pale, was extending 
throughout Ireland in the reign 
of James I., subjected still to 
unjust control^ but working out 
the entire principle of legislative 
and judicial independence." He 
calls to mind, moreover, that the 
Irish Parliament "four times re- 
pealed Poynings' law, and as many 
times re-enacted it." It was, he 
says, " a Parliament sometimes 
considerably checked — sometimes 
acting more freely." I have pre- 
ferred to quote Mr O'Connell 
upon this point, rather than to 
call witnesses more favourable to 
my own views, because it appears 
to me that, " reading between, the 
lines " of the speech of that emi- 
nent man, those views are strongly 
corroborated. What is the real 
meaning of this " repealing and 
re-enacting Poynings' law," being 
" considerably checked," and " sab- 
jected to unjust control"? Simply 
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this, that from time to time the 
Iris];i Parliament attempted to 
exercise greater powers than really 
belonged to it, and that as often 
as the attempt was made it was 
checked and defeated. Such would 
probably — nay, undoubtedly — be 
the csise if the Irish Parliament, 
in any shape or form, should be 
reconstituted to-morrow; and those 
who doubt it can have given but 
little time to the study of human 
nature in general, or that of Irish- 
men in particular. It would be 
beyond the scope of this article 
to do more than glance at a few 
points in the history of the Irish 
Parliament from the time of the 
enactment of Poynings' law. Its 
continued and entire subserviency 
to the English monarch is evinced 
by its behaviour in the next reign, 
when it passed a law declaring the 
inheritance of the Orown to be in 
King Henry VIII. and his heirs 
by Anne Boleyn; and on receiv- 
ing intelligence of her condemna- 
tion and death, immediately re- 
pealed its own Act, and resolved 
that it was in the issue of the 
King by Jane Seymour. The 
statute of the 13 of Henry VIII. 
0. 3, '^recites that at that time 
the King's laws were obeyed and 
executed in the four shires only" 
(Sir J. Davies, p. 236); and the 
majority of historians appear to 
concur in the statement that Ire- 
land was reconquered — or more 
completely conquered than before 
— by Queen Elizabeth. " For the 
arms of this queen," says Leland 
(vol. ii. p. 410), "was reserved the 
honour of completely reducing all 
the enemies of the Orown of Eng- 
land in this island, after a per- 
petual contest of 440 years." The 
first semblance of anything ap- 
proximating to a real Parliament 
in Ireland was that summoned 
by James I., with the intention 
of consolidating his power in that 



country. No better summary of 
the transactions of this and the 
succeeding period will be found 
than in Lord Clare's great Union 
speech in 1800 ; nor is it necessary 
to refer to the Jrish Parliaments 
held under the Stewarts, or th<e 
summoning of forty Irish rep- 
resentatives to Westminster by 
Oliver Oromwell. It was in 1698, 
in the reign of William III., that 
Mr Molyneux, member for the 
University of Dublin, published 
his book—* The case of Ireland's 
being bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England stated 't— which 
claimed independence for the Irish 
Parliament. This book was em- 
phatically condemned by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, as "of dangerous 
tendency to the Crown and people 
of England, by denying the autho- 
rity of the King and Parliament 
of England to bind the kingdom 
and people of Ireland." The only 
effect pf this claim to independ- 
ence seems to have been to irritate 
the English Parliament, whose 
legislation during this and the 
succeeding reign was in many 
respects unjust and Injurious to 
Ireland, and whose discourage- 
ment of her woollen manufacture, 
and enactments' of penal laws 
against the Catholics, cannot be 
regarded without disapproval and 
regret. The Irish Parliament, 
meanwhile, being all the while 
exclusively Protestant, and repre- 
senting only the English settlers, 
could neither assert nor maintain 
its independence. Plowden tells 
us (vol. iii. p. 229), that "in so 
much diffidence and contempt did 
the British Parliament hold that 
of Ireland during Queen Anne's 
reign, that in every matter which 
was considered to be of importance 
to the British Empire, they ex- 
pressly legislated for Ireland, . as 
if Ireland had no Parliament of 
her own." Indeed, the estimation 
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in which this Parliament of the 
Pale has always been held by Iiish- 
,nien may be judged by the terms 
in which they speak of it down to 
this very day, an instance of wh|ch 
may be quoted from the interest- 
ing work of Mr R. Barry O'Brien, 
entitled * Fifty Years of Concession 
to Ireland,' in which he invariably 
speaks of the " Colonial Parlia- 
ment," or the "Anglo-Irish Colonial 
Parliament," as if to mark that it 
had nothing to do with the ancient 
Irish race. In 1719 another at- 
tempt was made by the Irish Par- 
liament to act independently of 
that of England. This time it 
was the Irish peers who claimed 
ah appellate jurisdiction, which 
was promptly denied by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, who passed " An 
Act for better securing the De- 
pendency of the Kingdom of Ire- 
land upon the Crown of Great 
Britain," in which Act it was 
declared that no such jurisdiction 
existed. In the same manner, 
every attempt at independent ac- 
tion during the succeeding reigns 
was at once repressed, and the 
supremacy of the British Parlia- 
ment maintained. 

The Irish Parliament was under 
the control of a few great families, 
who, in return for the patronage 
of the State, which was allowed 
to pass through their hands, gave 
their support to the Government 
of the day. During all this time 
complaints of the venality and 
corruption which prevailed will 
be found in the pages of every 
historian of the times. From the 
beginning to the end of the his- 
tory of the "Irish Parliament" 
it will be found, first, that it never 
was more than the Parliament of 
the Protestants and English set- 
tlers ; and secondly, that its inde- 
Tpendence was never established 
and never admitted. It was en- 
larged by James I., who first gave 



representation to Ulster, and who 
created a numbey of new constitu- 
encies for the sup'port of the Prot- 
estant interest. Its action after 
the Treaty of Limerick showed 
that it was still bent upon the 
same pursuit, and represented no- 
thing but the strongest anti-Cath- 
olic party. ^ There is little for 
any one to be proud of in its 
performances during the reign of 
Queen Anne and the sovereigns 
who succeeded her ; and with 
truth it may be stated that, until 
the American war brought to the 
front questions concerning taxa- 
tion and representation, which 
bore forcibly upon t]ie condition 
of Ireland, there is no pretence 
for saying that any appro^ich was 
made towards the possession of 
independence by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

I 

The second class of Mr Glad- 
stone's statements with which I 
desire to deal are those relating 
to the establishment and history 
of the Irish Parliament of 1782, 
commonly known by the name of 
" Grattan's Parliament." He tells 
us (Mid-Lothian Address, May 1, 
1886) that this Parliament was 
"yielded to the demands of the 
volunteers ; " and in his speech at 
Manchester (June 25) he says 
that if it had been now revived 
"it would have been undoubtedly 
an independent and not a statu- 
tory power, and would have had 
the power of inconvenient inter- 
ference at every point with the 
proceedings of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment." Furthermore, in his letter 
to Mr Sydney Buxton, of 29th 
June last, he uses the following 
words : — ' 

" A hundred years ago we gave to 
Ireland a free Parliament of her own, 
with which she was satisfied. Its 
constitution was faulty, but it made 
many and great improvements, and 
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was beginning to make more and 
greater when in 1795 the Tory Gov- 
ernment of England stopped the work 
by recalling Lord Fitzwilliam, to the 
horror of every Liberal statesman of 
the day, and of the whole Irish 
people. This tyranny begot discon- 
tent ; dispont^nt was met by arbitrary 
government. Then came resistance in 
1798 and frightful bloodshed." 

In words but little varying from 
the above, Mr Gladstone had 
already told the people of Liver- 
pool that — 

"In 1782, by an act of late but 
great wisdom, the Parliament of Ire- 
Jai;id was placed upon a footing on 
which she would have worked out 
the regeneration of that country, and 
was working it out patiently and 
steadily, had it not been for the evil 
fate which induced the British Gov- 
ernment to interfere and to prevent 
that Parliament from consummating 
its beneficent undertaking." 

It is difficult to write in calm 
terms of the indictment which Mr 
Gladstone deems it just to bring 
against his countrymen in the 
words which I have quoted. They 
contain such a description of the 
Irish Parliament of 1782-1800, 
and its concurrent history, as one 
could hardly have expected from 
the pen of a British Minister, and 
certainly not from one who had 
studied that history with any 
amount of care. It is unques- 
tionably true that, taking advan- 
tage of the pressure upon Eng- 
land which arose from the revolt 
of her American colonies and the 
war with France, the Irish volun- 
teers vehemently urged those de- 
mands which, refused by the Ad- 
ministration of Lord North, were 
conceded upon the accession to 
office of Lord Rockingham. It 
may also be true, as Mr Glad- 
stone seems to imply, that this 
concession was due to fear of the 
volunteers, just as it may likewise 
be true that more recent conces- 



sions in Irish legislation have ^ 
been due to fear of the power 
and practices of the ."Nation- 
alists" and their Fenian allies. 
Perhaps, however, the author of 
these later concessions might have 
been reasonably expected to give 
some credit to the English Gov- 
ernment of 1782 for haying been 
actuated less by fear than by an 
honest desire to conciliate and 
satisfy the Irish people. Mr Fox, 
indeed, in his place in the House 
of Commons, protested that he 
"would agree to the demands of 
the Irish, not because he was in- 
timidated, or afraid to oppose 
them, but because he believed 
them to be founded in justice." 
But however this may be, it is 
well to observe, in the first place, 
the distinct statement that in 
1782 England ^^ gave to Ireland 
a free Parliament of her own ; " 
because to an ordinary mind this 
would appear to negative the pre- 
vious allegation, that Ireland had 
possessed such a Parliament al- 
ready for 500 years, and that suph 
a Parliament was " not a gift, but 
had sprung from the soil." 

It is also well to note, in the 
second place, the admission that 
this Parliament "had the power 
of inconvenient interference at every 
point with the proceedings of the 
'imperial Parliament," as furnish- 
ing a clue to some of the reasons 
why, eighteen years later, patriotic 
statesmen who desired the i har- 
monious working of the constitu- 
tion resolved to put an end to that 
system which so greatly impeded 
it. But the main point with which 
we have now to deal is, whether 
the description of this Parliament 
given by Mr Gladstone is a true 
and just description, and whether 
the British Government deserves 
the complete and withering con- 
demnation which he deals out to 
it with such an unsparing hand. 
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Upon such a point I must appeal 
to authority, and would venture, 
in the first place, respectfully to 
remind Sir Gladstone that afc Glas- 
gow he himself described the Irish 
Parliament which passed the 
Union, and which was a Parlia- 
ment elected under the " constitU' 
tion" of 1782, as "a miserably 
constituted Parliament — a Par- 
liament of 300, in which there 
were 116 placemen, and in which 
a large number of the remaining 
members were returned by nom- 
ination boroughs." This " misera- 
bly constituted free Parliament" 
does not seem to have possessed 
the entire confidence of the Irish 
people even after it had received 
the gift of independence. It would 
have been strange if such had been 
the case, for it was a Parliament 
of an exclusively Protestant char- 
acter — the Catholics, who formed 
the majority of the population, 
being still refused political lights. 
But even the Protestants did not 
place implicit reliance upon the 
powers and good intentions of this 
" regenerating " Patliament. The 
volunteers yrere composed of Prot- 
estants, and they assumed a totally 
unconstitutional position, appoint- 
ing delegates, who sat in conven- 
tion simultaneously with the Par- 
liament, for no other apparent 
purpose than to guide, control, and 
overawe that august body. Speak- 
ing of the Irish House of Commons 
in 1782, Mr Froude (vol. ii. p. 
2j96) terms it, " undoubtedly an 
absurd caricature." Absurd or 
not, it had the spirit to refuse the 
Beform Bill which Flood presented, 
as the. mouthpiece of the conven- 
tion 4 but this was done by the 
initiative and in support of the 
^British Government. 

With regard to the " independ- 
ence" of the Parliament of 1782- 
1800, it may be well to recall the 
fact, that 'Hhe assent of the 



sovereign under the Great Seal of 
England (not of Ireland) was still 
required to any Act passed by both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament, 
and that no Parliament could be 
held without licence under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain. There 
was still, therefore, virtual control 
by England over the proceedings 
of the Irish Parliament, which 
moreover, had no power whatever 
over the executive administration. 
The old complaint of Irishmen haJi 
been that they were legislated for 
by a Parliament in which they 
were not represented; and Moly- 
neux, in his book, had declared 
that " the people of Ireland ought 
to have their representatives in 
the Parliament of England; and 
this, I believe, we should be willing 
enough to embrace, hut this is a 
happiness we can ha/rdly hope for, ^^ 
It was well remarked by Mr 
Emerson Tennent, in the debate 
of 1834, that, during the period 
of which we speak, Ireland, " with- 
out enjoying the dignity of a separ- 
ate State, suffered all the incon- 
veniences of being a separate 
people." The very language in 
which her parliamentary constitu- 
tion was given her in 1782 stated 
that it was " indispensable to the 
interest and happine^ of the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland 
that the connection between them 
should be established by mutual 
consent on a solid and permanent 
basis ; " and during the time that 
Ireland possessed a separate Par- 
liament, nominally independent, 
but unable to take any step with- 
out the concurrence and assent of 
the Parliament of Great Britain, 
how could the connection be so 
described ? 

The only " solid and permanent 
basis " was one into which the ele- 
ment of equality should enter; and 
the reason given to Lord Oharle- 
mont by Montesquieu is one which 
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ah Irishman might well accept as 
decisive in favour of a single 
legislature for the two countries — 
namely, that " an inferior country 
connected with one much superior 
in force can never be certain of ^ 
the permanent enjoyment of con- 
stitution^ freedom, unless she has, 
by her representatives, a propor- 
tional share in the representation 
of the superior kingdom." The 
character of this Parliament, how- 
ever, as given by Plowden, is 
hardly in accordance with the 
eulogy of Mr Gladstone. Speak- 
ing of its acceptance of the " con- 
stitution " given by Lord Rocking- 
ham, he says : — 

"Although the short space of six 
weeks had scarcely jelapsed since the 
House of Commons had triumphantly 
boasted of their steady adherence to 
the dictates of the Castle in rejecting 
every eflFort of the patriots to attain 
that constitutional liberty which they 
had been labouring at for years, . . . 
the ductile and instantaneous versatility 
of that very majority in supporting 
the propositions which they had be- 
fore rejected, is a political phenom- 
enon worthy of the most serious 
observation. All the ministerial 
members of independent fortune 
started up in rapid succession to 
purify their past conduct by disclaim- 
ing the influence of place or emolu- 
ment : the chastest motives of patri- 
otism had induced them hitherto to 
oppose that very system on which, 
by the magic of new appointments, 
they now discovered the salvation of 
then* country depended" — (vol. i. p. 
596). 

Whether or not the above is an 
accurate description of the Irish 
Parliament of 1782-1800 is a mat- 
ter of little moment compared with 
the question whether their pro- 
ceedingk during that period really 
entitle them to be spoken of as a 
Parliament which was all the time 
"patiently and steadily working 
out the regeneration of their coun- 
try." The record of their transac'^ 



tions will occupy no great space, 
either of time or paper. In 1783 
they were almost entirely occupied 
in defending their position against 
the attempted dictation of the vol- 
unteers, whose moral defeat and 
eventual collapse, though credit- 
able to the majority who brought 
it about by their support of the 
Government, can hardly be termed 
a work of "regeneration." In 
1784, houghing, tarring and fea- 
thering, and other outrages, were 
practised to a serious extent ; the 
" Whiteboys " came into notice, and 
no great social benefits can be said 
to have accrued from the recent 
" independence " of the Parliament. 
Their chief sessional work was the 
rejection of Flood's reiterated mo- 
tion for reform, for which they 
were subjected in June to an ad- 
dress from a meeting in Dublin, 
over which the high sheriffs pre- 
sided. In the resolutions adopted 
at this meeting, a description of 
the Parliament is given in terms 
little more flattering than those 
which I have quoted from Plow- 
den. One of the resolutions ran 
as follows : — 

"Resolved unanimously, that the 
venality and corruption of the present 
House of Commons, evinced by the 
many arbitrary Acts passed in the 
last session, and the contempt and 
indignity with which they treated the 
applications and petitions of the con- 
stituent body, oblige us now to re- 
quest the people at large to unite with 
us in the attainment of a more ade- 
quate representation, and in petitions 
to the throne for a dissolution of the 
present Parliament." 

The address itself, founded upon 
these resolutions, is too long to 
insert here, but it condemns in the 
strongest terms the character and 
conduct of the Parliament. The 
Irish people do not seem to have 
been much enamoured of their 
" free Parliament " at this period, 
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for mobs frequently invaded the 
sittings of the House, whilst the 
continued prevalence of "tarring 
and feathering," "houghing," and 
other malpractices, gave no proof 
that the "regenerating" process 
was at work. 

In 1785 the principal business 
of the Irish House of Commons 
was the discussion of Mr Pitt's 
commercial proposals, which were 
eventually withdrawn owing to the 
narrownfess of the majority (19) 
which the Minister could com- 
mand. The bill for the revival of 
* the militia, which dealt a death- 
blow to the volunteers, was car- 
ried, but carried by the " Castle " 
majority against the "Patriots." 
Riots and confusion again prevail- 
ed in "Dublin during this year. In 
1786 the "Right -boys" caused 
disturbances in ^ the southern pro- 
vince, and gross outrages were 
committed upon the Protestant 
clergy. In Parliament, the pen- 
sion-list was attacked by Grattan 
and his friends, but the attack wieis 
defeated ; and their violent opposi- 
tion to the bill for regulating the 
police (the only important bill of 
the session) shared the same fate. 
In 1787 the turbulent state of the 
southern province was mentioned 
in the King's speech. The subject 
occupied much of the attention of 
Parliament, and the principal le- 
gislation consisted of a bill "to 
prevent tumultuous risings and 
assemblies," opposed by some of 
Gtattan's friends, though only par- 
tially by himself. He mooted the 
question of tithes in this session, 
but his motion was negatived with- 
out a division. In 1788 he renew- 
ed this motion, which was lost by 
121 to 49. The pension-list and 
the hearth-tax were both attacked, 
but the House refused to entertain 
either question, and the session 
terminated in April. This year 
witnessed the riots and fighting of 



the " Peep o' Day Boys " and " De- 
fenders" in the north. In 1789 
the Irish Parliament was chiefly 
occupied with discussions upon the 
Regency, which arose in conse- 
quence of the King's illness. In 
this session Grattan had some suc- 
cess in his attack upon pensions ^ 
but as soon as the King's recovery 
was announced, tho majority im- 
mediately veered round again and 
supported the " Castle," so that he 
failed in this and in other attempt- 
ed reforms. The shameless conduct 
of the " time-servers " in the Irish 
Parliament at this period, and the 
notorious corruption which pre- 
vailed, probably led to the motion 
in which Grattan attacked the whole 
system of " Castle " gdvemment in 
the beginning of the year 1790. 
In the same session, Ponsonby 
again assailed the pension-list, and 
Curran also took up the subject, 
but all three failed to impress t&e 
Parliament. The same thing oc- 
curred in 1791 ; and in that year 
came more disturbances in the 
north, savage murders of Protest- 
ants, and the formation of the 
" United Irishmen," whose main 
principle was hatred of England, 
and admiration of the republican 
doctrines of the French Revolu- 
tion. In 1792 Grattan made his 
famous attack upon the adminis- 
tration of Lord Westmorland, and 
once more exposed the corruption 
of the system of govemifient. He 
emphatically denounced the sub- 
serviency of the House of Com- 
mons, and their "sale of their 
votes" to the Government. In 
this session the Government sup- 
ported a very partial measure of 
relief to the Catholics, introduced 
by Sir Hercules Langrishe, which 
was carried ; but the great Catholic 
petition, praying for the franchise, 
was rejected by 208 to 23 vote^. 
In 1793 discontent and disturbance 
were still rife, and the " Conven- 
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tion Bill," vehemently opposed by 
Grattan, was carried. - Ministers 
also made some further concessions 
to the .Catholics, but the attempt 
to introduce IReform again failed. 
The session of 1794 was remark- 
ably short, the only important de- 
bate being upon Mr Ponsonby's 
Reforpa Bill, which was defeated 
by a large majority ; and the ses- 
sion terminated upon the 25th of 
March. 

This closes the record of the 
proceedings of the Irish Parlia- 
ment up to the period of Lord 
Fitzwilliam*s appointment to the 
viceroyalty. Surely it is "a 
farce and something more" to 
speak of this Parliament as having 
been engaged in the "beneficent 
undertaking" of "patiently and 
steadily working out the regenera- 
tion of their country." During the 
whole of its career since 1782, it 
was the obedient slave of the Brit- 
ish Government, "patiently and 
steadily" supporting the " Castle," 
and resisting every proposal in the 
shape of Reform or " regeneration " 
made by the independent party. 
Save and except the legislation 
initiated by the Government, its 
legislative work was practically 
nothing. It refused Reform — it 
only meted out relief to its Cath- 
olic fellow-subjects in such misera- 
ble dribblets as the British Govern- 
ment permitted and suggested. 
The "many and great improve- 
ments " which it made of its own 
motion are absolutely chimerical, 
and most of its more important 
measures were such as would in 
the present day be bitterly de- 
nounced as savouring of " coer- 
cion." Whilst corruption and ven- 
ality were again and again imputed 
to it in the most open manner and 
the most outspoken language, it 
cannot for a moment be pretended 



that this "free Parliament" was 
one with which " Ireland was sat- 
isfied." During the whole period 
from 1782 to 1795, discontent, dis- 
loyalty, riots, murders, tumultuous 
meetings, and illegal societies pre- 
vailed and increased in number ; 
the Parliament was held in the 
greatest contempt by the people, 
and the description now given of 
it by those who accept Mr Glad- 
stone's views is utterly at variance 
with that given by the Irish 
" Patriots " of the time, as well as 
with the historical facts of the 
case. Mr Barry O'Brien, indeed, 
expressly excepts the concession 
of independence to this Parliament 
from his list of British concessions 
to Ireland, on the ground that " it 
was a concession to the English 
colonists only."^ The truth is, 
that such a Parliament could not 
have existed so long if it had not 
been subservient to the British 
Government ; and this very body, 
even as things were, whenever it 
evinced any "independence" at 
all, proved at once the immense 
difficulty which must always at- 
tend the coexistence of two parlia- 
ments in the same kingdom. Per- 
haps the clearest and most conclu- 
sive statement upon this point is 
to be found in the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, on the 25 th April 
1834, whose words, on account of 
their extreme importance, I ven- 
ture to quote at length : — 

• 

"The history of Ireland herself," 
says Sir Robert, "between the year 
1782 and the period of the Union, is 
pregnant with evidence fatal to the 
re-establishment of the system under 
which her affairs were then admin- 
istered — conclusive as to the fact, that 
under such a system the connection 
between the two countries is in per- 
vetual danger. The annals of Irish 
nistory for that short period — a period 
of only eighteen years — present, first, 
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an address to the Crown from the 
Irish Parliament on the subject of 
the special relations of Ireland to 
Portugal ; which address — considered 
by Mr Grattaira spiritless and languid 
address, because it did not demand 
instant reparation for the insult offer- 
ed to Ireland — ^implied a right on the 
part of the Irish Parliament to resent 
the injury Ireland had sustained, and 
to take such effectual means as the 
honour and indispensable rights of 
Ireland might demand. Thus, one of 
two events might have occurred from 
the decision of the Irish Parliament : 
either the foreign relations of Great 
Britain with a friendly Power might 
have been disturbed, contrary to the 
wish of the British Parliament and 
the British Minister ; or Ireland 
might have been involved in a war, 
to which Great Britain refused to be 
a party. The aflFair of Portugal oc- 
curred in 1782. In 1785, the proposi- 
tions adopted by the Pai'liament of 
Great Britain for regulating the com- 
mercial intercourse of Ireland with 
Great Britain and her colonies, were 
necessarily abandoned in consequence 
of the opposition of the Irish Par- 
liament. In 1788, upon the great 
question of Eegency, it is perfectly 
notorious that the Parliaments of the 
two countries pursued a different 
course, acting upon principles at com- 
plete variance. . . . There have be^n 
only two occasions, in modern times, 
in which a difference between the 
two countries, as to the rights of 
sovereignty, could by possibility have 
occurred, and on both it did occur. 
The first was in respect of the title of 
"William III. to the crown of Ireland ; 
the second, the right of the Prince of 
Wales to the office of Regent. . . . 
"Within the short period of six years 
from the establishment of what is 
called the independence of the Irish 
Parliament — from the year 1782 to 
the year 1788 — the foreign relations 
of the two countries, the commercial 
intercourse of the two countries, the 
sovereign exercise of authority in the 
two countries, were the subjects of 
litigation and dispute ; and it was 
owing more to accident than to any 
other cause that they did not produce 
actual alienation and rupture. Add 
to these sources of discord and mis- 



forturie a foreign invasion in 1796 
and a savage rebellion in 1798, and 
what becomes of the boasted pros- 
perity and happiness which Ix-eland 
IS said to have enjoyed under the 
government of the independent Par- 
liament ? " 

I think it will be admitted that 
the, above passage affords a striking 
commentary upon Mr Gladstone's 
laudation of the Irish Parliament 
at the period of which we are 
treating. But what shall we say 
of his description of what Mr 
Froude calls "the FitzwiDiam 
crisis " ? I prefer to take my ac- 
count of this episode, not from Mr 
Froude, but mainly from the his- 
torian to whose " liberal and most 
impartial mind," as well as to his 
"loyalty to truth and equity," 
Mr Gladstone has himself borne 
willing testimony. Lord Stan- 
hope gives us, in his * Life of Wil- 
liam Pitt,' a full account of the 
whole transaction, which is gen- 
dered still more reliabre by his 
access to the private as well as 
public documents from which his 
knowledge was derived. But, in 
the first place, let me again call 
attention to Mr Gladstone's words, 
that the Irish Parliament "was 
beginning to make more and 
greater improvements when, in 
1795, the Tory Government of 
England stopped the work hy recall- 
ing Lord Fitzioilliam, to the horror 
of every Liberal statesman of the 
day, and of the whole Irish people." 
The impression left upon the minds 
of those unacquainted, or only par- 
tially acquainted, with Irish his- 
tory, would undoubtedly be that 
Lord Fitz William, in conjunction 
with the Irish j?arliament, had 
for some time entered upon and 
was actively engaged in the " benef- 
icent undertaking "of " regenera- 
tion," and that to his recall is 
to be attributed all the unhappy 
events of the succeeding years. 
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"The Irish Parliament," said Mr 
Gladstone at Liverpool, "'in 1795, 
under Lord FitzwUliam, had been 
galla/ntl/y and patriotically exercised 
in amending the condition of the 
country." Now it should be at 
once stated and remembered, that, 
as a matter of fact, Lord Fitz- 
William arrived in Ireland upon 
the 4th January 1795, that his 
resignation of the office of Viceroy 
was given upon the 25th of Feb- 
ruary,, and £hat consequently, al- 
though he did not actually leave 
Ireland until the following month, 
he was only Viceroy for a period 
of some seven or eight weeks, and 
remained in the country less than 
three months altogether. I have 
already summarised the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Parliament up to 
the close of its session in 1794) 
from which may be gathered the 
real amount and extent of its " re- 
generating " action. It will be 
remembered that Lord Fitzwilliam 
— ^who had become President of the 
Council in the Government formed 
in July 1794, upon the coalition of 
Pitt and a section of the Whigs — 
went to Ireland as the successor 
of the Earl of Westmorland. It 
must be fully and fairly admitted 
that his appointment was hailed 
with delight by all Irishmen who 
shared Grattan's feelings with re- 
gard to " Castle " corruption, and 
by the Catholics, ,who believed 
that it boded good to their claims 
for emancipation. I write without 
prejudice upon this point, because 
I believe that these claims were 
just, and that the long delay in 
their recognition was morally wrong 
and politically unwise. But it is 
impossible, upon the evidence, to 
believe the assertion made by Mr 
Plowden (vol. ii. p. 471), and fre- 
quently made elsewhere, that "Lord 
Fitzwilliam went over with a plen- 
itude of power from the British 
Government to carry every mea- 



sure whiiih he proposed, amongst 
which was Catholic emancipation." 
Mr Plowden says that this was 
" roundly asserted by that noble- 
man himself, by Lord Milton, by 
Mr Ponsonby, and Mr Grattan, 
who was sent for to England and 
consulted upon the subject." Mr 
Massey, in his 'History of Eng- 
land' (vol. iv. p. 284), quotes 
Grattan's son and biographer, 
who says that Grattan was in- 
formed (by Mr Pitt) that "while 
the Government were desirous of 
postponing the Catholic question, 
and would not bring it forward at 
present on their own responsibil- 
ity, they, would not oppose it, if 
brought forward by others." This 
is very much what Lord Fitz- 
william asserts in his ' Letters to 
Lord Carlisle' upon the subject,' 
and in support of this view must 
be borne in mind Mr Pitt's well- 
known feeling in favour of the 
Catholic claims. Lord Stanhope, 
however, explicitly denies the state- 
ment. He tells us, touching the 
interview with Grattan, that Pitt 
was "fully determined not to 
pledge himself or the Cabinet as 
to their future course." More- 
over, in the debate of 17th March 
1800 upon the Union, Lord Fitz- 
william himself alluded to the 
subject, and admitted that he had 
assumed the government of Ire- 
land "under orders, clearly un- 
derstood by me, not to give rise to 
or bring forward the question of 
Cathouc emancipation on the part 
of Government." It is true that 
he declared in the same speech 
that he had at the same time 
entered his "protest against re- 
sisting the question if it should 
be brought forward from any other 
quarter," and had distinctly de- 
clared that in that case it should 
receive his "full support." Lord 
Grenville, however, who followed 
him in the debate, had "no re- 
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coUeption of any such protest," 
which Lord Pitzwilliam then stated 
to have been only verbal. — (Plow- 
den, voL iii. pp. 928, 929.) Some 
little light is thrown upon the 
matter by a reference to Lord 
Fitzwilliam's speech upon this 
occasion, wherein he alleges as 
a reason for his accepting such 
" orders," that he " yielded to the 
argument of not wishing to en- 
tangle Government in difficulties 
upon the subject at that period.** 
It is probable that the objections 
of the Government were not so 
much to the abstract merits of 
Catholic emancipation itself, as to 
the inexpediency of entering upon 
a question sure to excite so much 
of religious animosity — ^in a coun- 
try where religious animosities are 
of an exaggerated kind — at a mo- 
ment when the whole attention 
and energies of Government and 
people were concentrated upon a 
foreign war. Pitt had at that 
time the "Act of Union" in 
view, and the great probability is 
that his hope and intention was to 
smooth the way for that union 
which he believed to be so desir- 
able for both Great Britain and 
Ireland, by accompanying it with 
concessions which should con- 
ciliate and satisfy the Catholics. 
But he was not prepared to enter 
upon the question at a moment 
which, rightly or wrongly, he 
jtidged to be inopportune, for 
reasons wholly outside the ques- 
tion itself. Lord Fitzwilliam had 
no sooner arrived in Ireland than 
he seems to have forgotten the 
wish not to "entangle Govern- 
ment in difficulties upon the 
subject," for he gave such encour- 
agement to the supporters of 
Catholic emancipation that Grat- 
tan promptly introduced his bill, 
and then ensued the " tyrtony " of 
the British Government of which 
Mr Gladstone complains. It con- 



sisted in their adherence to their 
determination not to entertain the 
Catholic question at thfeit moment, 
and their recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who had practically forced it upon 
them. 

Be it observed, moreover, that 
the Cabinet were entirely unan- 
imous in their action, and, as Lord 
Stanhope observes, "the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Spenser, arid Mr 
Windham were men of high feel- 
ing and unblemished honour. They 
had long been the friends and alU^ 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, yet they, 
with whatever reluctance, con- 
curred in the necessity of his recall, 
and remained in office as the col- 
leagues of Mr Pitt" An attempt 
has been made by several histori- 
ans of these events to show that 
the Catholic question had nothing 
to do with this recall, and that it 
is to be attributedito the Beresford 
influence, and that of other officials 
connected with the old and corrupt 
system, whom Lord Fitzwilliam 
had dismissed. As Lord Fitz- 
william has himself endorsed this 
view, it is perhaps worth while 
to record the fact stated by Lord 
Stanhope (vol. ii. p. 291), and 
taken from Pitt's own memoran- 
dum, that the Minister had made 
several conditions which were to 
be indispensable in the event of 
Lord Fitzwilliam's assumption of 
the Irish viceroyalty. Among 
these were: 1st, "A full explana- 
tion that all idea of a new system 
of measures or of new principles 
of government in Ireland is 
disclaimed and abandoned; 2d, 
Complete security that Lord Fitz- 
gibbon and all the supporters oj 
Government in Ireland shall not 
be displaced; 3d, That a place 
shall be found for Lord Westmor- 
land, the then Viceroy, so that it 
might be evident that the new 
appointment was not intended as 
a slight to that nobleman.'' Lord 
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Fitzwillia}^ landed on a Sunday 
evening, was ill ' all the next day, 
and on Wednesday sent notice of 
dismissal to Beresford and Cooke, 
two of the " supporters " to whom 
Pitt had alluded. ^ Pitt may have 
been wrong in making the condi- 
tion,; but there can be no doubt 
that Lord Eitzwilliam acted with 
precipitate indiscretion in this 
matter, and it is very possible that 
this action, and the offence given 
to the Protestants by his conduct 
upon the Catholic question, may 
have both had their weight in 
determining the decision of the 
Cabinet. The continuance in 
office of Portland and his friends 
disproves the assertion that Lord 
Pitzwilliam's recall was "regard- 
ed with horror by every Liberal 
statesman in the country." It 
is beyond dispute that it was , 
received with indignation by the 
Irish Catholics and their sym- 
pathisers. But it is a misuse of 
words to call it a " tyranny." Mr 
Pitt had deteimined that emanci- 
pation could not be given at this 
moment ; and to retain a Viceroy 
who desired to give it his "full 
supi>ort," would have been as im- 
possible as for Mr Gladstone to 
have retained in his Cabinet Mr 
Cfhamberlain and Sir George Tre- 
velyan, when he had resolved to 
give to Ireland that " Home Rule " 
in which they could not concur. 
It is worse than a misuse of words 
to pretend and to allege that all 
the troubles of subsequent years 
sprang from the recall of Lord 
Fitzwill^am. There were, after 
all, two sides to the Catholic 
claims. Mr Froude (vol. iii. p. 
145) well observes, that "the first 
argument for admitting the Catho- 
lics to the constitution had been 
their approved loyalty. Now, the 
argument wm their disloyalty, 
which no other remedy would 
remover" But whether or not it 



would have been right, wise, and 
politic to have conceded Catholic 
emancipation in 179j5, and whether 
or not, in the then state of feeling 
between Catholic and Protestant 
in Ireland, and in a moment of 
national trial and national peril, it 
could have been fairly considered, 
and so great a change between 
the V relative positions of the two 
religions effected without danger, 
it is beyond all question a complete 
and unwarrantable perversion of 
history to attribute to its refusal 
the unhappy events which occurred 
between 1795 and 1799. 

I say nothing of the cruel im- 
putation upon the Catholics, that 
they became rebels because the 
consideration of their claims was 
postponed, which is what Mr 
Gladstone's word^ appear to imply. 
What I do say is, that no impartial 
man can read the history of the 
period between 1790 and 1798 
without perceiving that the episode 
of Lord Fitzwilliam's recall (how- 
ever important in itself at the 
moment), was a very small portion 
of that history. During that 
period the French Revolution shook 
the whole framework of European 
government. Kings trembled upon 
their thrones — strong Governments 
were alarmed — religion itself 
was assailed — revolutionary doc- 
trines were everywhere preached, 
and under the attractive name 
of Liberty, the wildest theories 
of republican socialism were pro- 
mulgated and adopted, alike by 
honest enthusiasts and dishonest 
schemers. 

Ireland, filled with an impulsive 
and excitable people, was not like- 
ly to escape the general infection ; 
unhappily, it fell upon a soil al- 
ready predisposed to receive the 
noxious seeds. Long before the 
days of Lord Fitzwilliam, secret 
societies and illegal clubs had been 
the favourite pastime of disaffected 
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Irishmen. I have already alludeii 
to the " United Irishmen," who 
sprang into existence after the 
French Revolution, and were in- 
spired by its principles. It was 
in 1791 that this body commenced 
operations, and Wolfe Tone 
(prompted, as he has told us, by 
"hatred to England ") had been 
successfully preaching treason long 
before 1795. 

Ireland was in fact a hotbed of 
sedition when Lord Fitzwilliam 
arrived. It may be that his policy 
of concession would have postponed 
the rebellion. It may even be, 
and probably is, the truth that his 
recall hastened it, and strength- 
ened the disaffected party, by en- 
abling them to appeal to the Cath- 
olics to join in the attack upon a 
Government which refused them 
equal rights of citizenship. But 
it is not true that the "discontent " 
of which Mr Gladstone speaks was 
" begotten " by the " tyranny " of 
Lord Fitzwilliam's recall. It is 
not true that loyal men, Catholic 
or Protestant, became disloyal on 
that account ; nor is it either just 
or patriotic to accuse the Ministry 
of Mr Pitt of " arbitrary govern- 
ment" because they took the neces- 
sary steps to repress and subdue a 
rebellious and incendiary spirit, 
which threatened the very exist- 
ence of their country. If other 
statesmen in more recent times had 
been equally firm and courageous 
in their determination to put down 
illegal societies and protect those 
who obeyed from those who defied 
the law, it might have been better 
for Ireland to-day. I have already 
called attention to some of the 
treasonable and mischievous soci- 
eties which troubled the peace of 
Ireland subsequently to 1782. 
Those who still doubt will do well 
to read the speech delivered by the 
Attorney-General on the 20th May 
1796, wherein he gave an historical 



detail of the outrageous proceed- 
ings of the " Defenders," commenc- 
ing with the year 1790; and as 
regards the fact that treason was 
rife long before 1795, indubitable 
proof is afforded by the Report of 
the Secret Committee, both of the 
Irish Lords and Commons, which 
sat upon the subject in 1798. In 
confirming the Report of the Com- 
mons, the Lords unanimously re- 
solved that " they were fully sat- 
isfied and convinced, from the 
evidence laid before them, that a 
traitorous and alarming conspiracy 
has been formed for the subversion 
of the established laws and consti- 
tution, and the introduction of a 
system of anarchy, plunder, and 
confusion similar to that which 
had fatally prevailed in Prance/' 
They went on to state that "it 
appeared distinctly to them that 
such a system was the first and 
fundamental object of these socie- 
ties, at their origi/nal institution in 
the swnmer o/ 1791 ; and that the 
attainment of what were called 
Parliamentary Reform and Oatho- 
ic Emancipation were and con- 
tinued to be holden out by them 
merely as a pretence for their asso- 
ciations, and with a view to seduce 
persons who were not apprised of 
their traitorous designs to unite 
with them." In his speech upon 
the Union, Lord Clare said that 
he could "state with perfect confi- 
dence that the seditious and, trea- 
sonable conspiracies which have 
brought this country to the verge 
of ruin, are the natu/ral offspring 
of the adjuUment of 1782." This 
is one extreme, of which Mr Glad- 
stone's extravagant praise of the 
same "adjustment" is the other. 
As usual, the truth is probably to 
be found between the two. It is 
absolutely certain that the con- 
spiracies in question were not pre- 
vented by the gift of " independ- 
ence "to the Parliament of 1782. 
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It is not so certain that they would 
not have existed, at least to the 
same extent, without that gift. 
What I take to be shown by the 
facts beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, may be summed up. thus : 
1st, That Mr Glddstone's descrip- 
tion of the Pariiament from 1782 to 
1800 as a " regenerating " Parlia- 
ment, engaged in a ''beneficent 
undertaking," is an absolutely 
erroneous and inaccurate descrip- 
tipn, except upon the supposition 
that Grattan and the "patriots," 
who were always defeated in that 
Parliament, were invariably wrong, 
and the British Government, who 
initiated all the legislation which 
that Parliament passed, invariably 
right. 2d, That whatever the 
merits of the Fitzwilliam contro- 
versy, the recall of that nobleman, 
though it may have aggravated, 
did not cause the discontent which 
had existed long before it, and 
which would have culminated in a 
rebellion, whether or not Lord Fitz- 
william had been recalled. 3d, 
That the "arbitrary government" 
of tb6 British Ministry was abso- 
lutely necessary in the perilous 
times with which they had to deal, 
and should be looked upon with at 
/least as much leniency as Mr Glad- 
stone's own " coercion " policy be- 
tween 1880 and 1886. 

It is not necessary to particu- 
larise the events of the unhappy 
years 1796-98, save by a brief refer- 
ence to the conduct of the Parlia- 
ment which has been, held up to 
our admiration. In 1795, as soon 
as the Government had declared 
against Catholic emancipation, 
they negatived Grattan's bill by 
a large majority. They defeated 
by 158 to 48 his motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of 
the country; and in their subse- 
quent sessions they still resisted 
every proposal for Reform, whilst 
in the last division upon the Cath- 



olic claims, only 19 members were 
found to support them. 

Mr Plowden, who wrote in 1803, 
thus describes this Parliament : — 

"The ready adoption and support 
which the majority in Parliament had, 
in the first days of Lord FitzwilKam's 
administration, given to his proposed 
system of measures, and their unstead- 
iness and instant tergiversation upon 
the change of men, filled the people 
of Ireland with mistrust and jealous- 
ies that have never completely sub- 
sided to the present hour. They 
looked up no longer with any degree 
of confidence to the persons who were 
ready to barter their rights and in- 
terests to every set of men that could 
reward their ductility and subservi- 
ence." 

I cannot leave the evidence as 
to the character of this Irish Par- 
liament without two quotations 
from Mr Grattan, which I respect- 
fully recommend to Mr Gladstone's 
consideration. Upon one occasion 
he described it as "an assembly 
whose restricted constitution ex- 
cluded freedom, and whose servile 
compliances had collected upon the 
country an accumulation of calam- 
ities." And, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary 1790 — ten years before the 
Union — he spoke thus :— 

"What has our renewed constitu- 
tion as yet produced ? A Place Bill 1 
No. A Pension Bill? No. Any 
great or good measures f No. But a 
City Police Bill, a Press Bill, a Biot 
Act ; great increase of pensions ; four- 
teen new places for members of Par- 
liament, and a most notorious and cor- 
rupt sale of peerages. Where will this 

I might accumulate evidence 
upon the same subject, but I think 
I have said enough to prove to any 
impartial mind that the Irish Par- 
liament of 1782-1800 is hardly 
deserving of Mr Gladstone's ex- 
travagant eulogium, and cannot be 
said to have been one with which 
" Ireland was satisfied." 
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The third series of statements 
to which I wish to call attention 
are those respecting the passing of 
the Act of Union in 1800. It is 
due to Mr Gladstone to chronicle 
the fact that in his second Edin- 
burgh speech he used the follow- 
ing words : " Gentlemen, I tell you 
frankly that I am not prepared to 
consent to the repeal of the Un- 
ion;" and went on to say that 
"the repeal of the Union means 
the permitted revival of the old 
original National Parliament of 
Ireland," &c. It may well be con- 
tended that, as the p^ncipal effect 
of the Act of Union was to put an 
end to the separate Parliament of 
Ireland, and that Mr Gladstone's 
proposed legislation was accepted 
by the Nationalists as about to 
revive, in some shape or other, a 
separate Parliament, it came with- 
in measurable distance of the re- 
peal of an Act the chief provision 
of which it would have abrogated. 
This, indeed, was the opinion of 
no less a personage than Mr Glad- 
stone's Lord Chancellor in 1885, 
Lord Selbome, who, in a letter 
addressed to the * Times ' upon the 
1st May in the present year, .re- 
marked that "Mr Gladstone's 
scheme is really a repeal of the 
Union." But having given Mr 
Gladstone fair-play in quoting his. 
denial of this fact, let us go on to 
see how he speaks of that Act of 
Union which he will not consent 
to repeal. 

He tells the people of Glasgow 
that — 

"We took the Parliament of Ire- 
land from her in 1800 by fraud and 
force — by a mixture of fraud and 
force as disgraceful as has ever been 
recorded in history. . . . Through 
the executive government of Eng- 
land," he adds, " the foulest and most 
monstrous corruption, joined with the 
grossest intimidation, was exercised 
to defile the minds and to purchase 
the votes " of the^ Irish Parliament. 



At Edinburgh he says that — 

" The Act of Union left Ireland in 
a state of burning indignation from 
one end of the country to the other ; 
but the mafis of the population, the 
Soman Catholic population, at that 
time were without organisation, and 
had no power to maKe their senti- 
ments effective." 

At Liverpool we have the same 
story — 

"I know of no blacker or fouler' 
transaction in the history of man 
than the making of the Union. Fraud 
is bad, and force — violence as against 
ri^ht — is bad ; but if there is one 
thmg more detestable than another, 
it is the careful, artful combination of 
force and fraud applied in the basest 
manner to the attainment of an end 
which all Ireland — ^for the exceptions 
might almost be counted on your 
fingers — detested, the Protestants 
even more than the Boman Catholics. 
In the Irish Parliament there were 
300 seats, and out of these there were 
116 placemen an^ pensioners. The 
Government of Mr Pitt rewarded 
with places those who voted for them, 
and took away the pensions of those 
who were disposed to vote against 
them. . . . That the detestable Un- 
ion of fraud and force might be con- 
summated, the bribe was held out 
to the Boman Catholic bishops and 
clergy, in the hope of a4> any rate 
slackening their opposition, that if 
only they would consent to the Uniqn 
it should be followed by full admis- 
sion to civil privileges, and by endow- 
ments, &c., &c. Well, I have heard 
of more bloody proceedings, — the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew was a 
more cruel proceeding, — but a more 
base proceedmg, a more vile proceed- 
ing, is not recorded, in my judgment, 
upon the page of history, than the 
process by which the Tory Govern- 
ment of that period brought about 
the Union with Ireland." 

In his letter to Mr Philip Stan- 
hope, Mr Gladstone declares his 
conviction that, as the late Earl 
Stanhope was "a man of liberal 
and impartial mind, he would have 
stigmatised as it deserved the in- 
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famous history of the Uliion had 
it fallen within his period," and 
"truth and equity would have 
placed him on our side ; " whilst 
in his letter to Mr George Leveson- 
Gower he still further improves 
upon his vocabulary of abuse. For- 
getting the opinion which he had 
expressed at Liverpool that in nine 
out of teti recent subjects of legis- 
lation "the masses had been right," 
or perhaps taking the view that 
the exception in the present case 
"proves the rule," Mr Gladstone 
writes, "I am amazed at the dead- 
hess of vulgar opinion to the black- 
guardism and baseness — no words 
are strong enough — which befoul 
the whole history of the Union." 
"Force," "fraud," "baseness," 
"blackguardism," are the terms 
which Mr Gladstone thinks it fit- 
ting to employ with respect to the 
legislation of one of the greatest of 
. his predecessors, and one, too, who 
in his dealings with Ireland never 
displayed other than a liberal and 
conciliatory spirit. The use of 
such terms can only be explained 
by the supposition that the emi- 
nent man who employs them has 
confined his studies of Irish history 
to the writings of a particular 
school of Irish politicians, and the 
speeches of those whose object 
seems to have been to paint Eng- 
land and her statesmen in the 
darkest possible colours. It is 
impossible to surpass the violence 
of the language in which the con- 
duct of our country and her Gov- 
ernment has been described by 
such speakers and writers. Of its 
justice Mr Gladstone might have 
judged by comparing it with some 
of the attacks of the " Nationalist " 
^press upon himself, and more espe- 
cially upon Lord Spencer, within 
the last two years. Great allow- 
ance is to be made for men who 
■^rite under the influence of a 
strong belief that wrongs have 



been inflicted upon their country. 
It would be unfair to accuse such 
writers of wilful misstatements or 
exaggeration. Nevertheless, it is 
absolutely necessary to check their 
narrations by reference to other 
and more impartial acc6unts of the 
same transactions. It may be 
generous towards Ireland, but it 
is certainly not just towards Eng- ' 
land, nor conducive to the dis- 
covery of the truth, to accept 
without question all the accusa- 
tions of anti-Unionist writers, and 
to assume (as Mr Gladstone ap- 
pears to have done) the worst 
against our own country and the 
statesmen who directed her policy. 
Let me, in the flrst place, dispel 
the illusion that the late Earl 
Stanhope, had he now been alive, 
would have been on Mr Glad- 
stone's side, and would have en- 
dorsed his abuse of the conduct 
of those who passed the Act of 
Union. In his history of the 
year a.d. 1707, Lord Stanhope 
speaks of the Union with Scotland 
as "a great and healing measure;" 
and with regard to the allegation 
of bribery against the members of 
the Scottish Parliament, remarks 
that " exactly the same allegation, 
and on just a>s Jlimsy grounds, was, 
on occasion of the Irish Union, 
a century afterwards, brought 
against the members of the Irish 
Parliament." But this is not all. 
Although it is true that the " his- 
tory of the Union " was not written 
by Lord Stanhope, it seems to 
have escaped Mr Gladstone's mem- 
ory that the same noble historian 
has given to the world the * Life 
of William Pitt^' in which much 
of that history of necessity came 
before him. Is there anything to 
justify the belief that he considered 
the term " infamous " as one which 
could fairly be applied t<!> that his- 
tory? Not one line. Lord Stan- 
hope describes Mr Pitt's endeavours 
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to remove the shackles and restric- 
tions upon the trade of Ireland, 
and the Protectionist opposition 
which he encountered from Fox 
and his followers. He relates in 
detail the episode of Lord Fitz- 
william's mission and recall (with 
which I have already dealt), and 
he tells us that Pitt thought that 
"a new and comprehensive and 
healing measure must be tried — 
an Act of Union, which should 
raise the minds of Irishmen from 
local to imperial aims, which 
should blend the two legislatures, 
and if possible also the two nations, 
into one." Then, speaking of. the 
change in Irish public opinion 
upon the subject in 1800, Lord 
Stanhope says : " Meanwhile the 
Irish people became better in- 
formed as to the project, and the 
strong arguments in its support 
began in various quarters to pre- 
vail." From one end of his history 
to the other there is nothing which 
affords the least justification for 
the assumption that he would have 
joined Mr Gladstone in his vehe- 
ment denunciation of the manner 
in which the Union was carried. 
Of course it cannot be for one 
moment denied that honours and 
places Were promised and given 
to no inconsiderable extent. This 
is really the one foundation upon 
which rests the huge superstruc- 
tui^ of "fraud, force, baseness, 
and blackguardism," which Mr 
Gladstone has built up before our 
wondering eyes. 

But even this crime of " bribery 
and coiTuption" has been not a little 
exaggerated, and must be judged 
with a fair consideration of all 
the facts of the case. To some 
people it may seem a little hard 
that a British Minister should vent 
all his wrath upon his countrymen 
for their misbehaviour in giving, 
and none upon the immaculate 
patriots who received, the honours 



and places for which their votes 
are said to have been bartered. 
It argues a low state of public 
morals, a want of patriotism, and 
a grievous laxity of principle, if, 
for the sake of such considerations, 
a majority of Irish representatives 
were ready to sacrifice the best 
interests of their country, and to 
support a measure which robbed 
her of her "old National Parlia- 
ment," and inflicted upon her such 
injuries as are now alleged. I am 
inclined to take a more favourable 
view of Irish nature. As to the 
statement that money payments 
were made for votes, Lord Stan- 
hope tells us that "to any large 
extent the allegation does not seem 
true, ^ere were certainly some 
payments of money on both sides. 
There was a stock-purse of the 
Opposition chiefs furnished by sub- 
scription, also a demand from time 
to time of secret supplies from the 
Treasury. But these secret sup^ 
plies, as confidential notes have 
since disclosed, were on no con- 
siderable scale," and this fund, as 
Lord Stanhope reminds us, was 
not applicable only to bribes to 
members of Parliament (if such 
were given), but " there were con- 
spiracies to trace, and, in a lower 
class of life, runners and informers 
to pay." As of bribes, so of in- 
timidation, we must always bear in 
mind that, however it may be al- 
tered at the present day, the Irish 
nature and the Irish language of 
1799-1800 was somewhat prone to 
exaggeration. 

"He had good reason to believe," 
said Mr Barrington, in the Irish 
House of Commons, "that corrupt 
and unconstitutional means had been 
used by the noble lord to individuals 
of the Irish Parliament. Some of 
those means were open and avowed : 
two of the oldest, most respectable, 
and most beloved officers of the Crown 
had been displaced, because they pre- 
sumed to hint an opinion adverse 
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to the stripling's dictates, on a sub- 
ject where their country was at stake." 

Mr Plunket was even more 
vehement 'in his language in de- 
nouncing the " black corruption " 
of the Castle. He alluded to men 
who had been dismissed " because 
they dared to express a sentiment 
in favour of the freedom of their 
country," and because they "re- 
fused to co-operate in the dirty job 
of a dirty administration." 

But what was the cause and 
foundation of this outbreak of in- 
dignant patriotism? Sir John 
Parnell, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr Fitzgerald, the 
Puisne Sergeant, could not con- 
scientiously support the Union 
proposed by the Government of 
which they were members, and 
consequently had to leave the 
Government. We have had in- 
stances of the same kind in mod- 
ern times, and no one, as far as I 
am aware, has charged a Prime 
Minister with the practice of " in- 
timidation " or " black corruption " 
because he has not felt able to re- 
tain as members of his Government 
persons who objected to its policy. 
Lord Castlereagh justly observed, 
in reply to these infuriated patri- 
ots, that " if the Minister must re- 
tain those persons who are hostile 
to his measure, because such is the 
will of a faction, the constitutional 
power of the Crown, and with it 
the constitution itself, were at an 
end." 

But what with regard to the 
bestowal of places and honours 1 
Lord Castlereagh, Sir J. Blaquiere, 
Lord Hawkesley, and others, in 
their places in Parliament, strong- 
ly denied the charges of corrup- 
tion. Still there can be no doubt 
that peerages and places were pro- 
mised and given which would not 
have been bestowed if the recipi- 
ents had not supported the meas- 



ure of the Govemioaent. We must 
endeavour to look fairly at the 
question from every point, of view. 
We must bear in mind that the 
abolition of the Irish Parliament 
would of necessity diminish ^the 
impoi^tance, and, in some other re- 
spects, prejudicially affect the pos- 
ition, of those members of both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament 
who would not find places in the 
United Legislature. Moreover, 
there must be taken into account 
the abolition of places in connec- 
tion with the Irish Parliament, 
which would of necessity follow 
its disappearance; and, beyond , 
these considerations is to be re- 
membered the desii:^ on the part 
of English statesmen to show' that, 
in the furtherance of a measure 
which the Government believed to 
be for the great and substantial 
benefit of both countries, there 
was every wish and intention to 
conciliate Irish national feeling, 
and to meet with a liberal response 
every individual claim that might 
be advanced. Some allowance, 
therefore, may be made for those 
who yielded to the earnest solici- 
tations of Irish patriots for recog- 
nition; nor is it necessary, in 
judging of the behaviour of the 
latter, to endorse, absolutely and 
completely, the saying of Charles 
Fox as to the propensity of Irish- 
men to desire jobs either for them- 
selves or for their country. It 
may have been, and probably was, 
the case, that many Irishmen, be- 
lieving the Union to be desirable, 
and being therefore willing to sup- 
port it, deenled it at the same 
time allowable to make the best 
bargain they could for themselves, 
and obtain as high a " compensa- 
tion " as possible for their loss of 
place or position. Their conduct 
is, of course, to be condemned; 
but it is a very different thing 
from the charge of having believed 
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the tJiiion to be injurious to their 
country, and to tave sacrificed her 
interests by the sale of their votes. 
I am not attempting to deny that 
bargains were, made and corrup- 
tion practised in order to secure 
the passing of the Union; but I 
maintain that there has been an 
immense amount of exaggeration 
upon the subject, and that the 
British Government of the day 
found so much corruption in the 
system previously existing in Ire- 
land, that they were in fact, al- 
most forced to " fight fire by 
fire.*' Certainly, if we are to 
believe Grattan, Ourran, and the 
Irish " patriots *' of the day, the 
practice of corruption did not 
commence with the introduc- 
tion of the tJnion measure, but 
had been part and parcel of the 
system of " Castle " government 
ever since and long anterior to the 
"constitution" of 1782. It is 
better to look facts calmly in the 
fa6e, and to admit that there is 
very little doubt of the fact. 
" Corruption "-^-that is to say, the 
retention of a parliament&,ry ma- 
jority by means of Government 
patronage and the return of 
"placemen" to Parlianient — must 
and will always prevail in such 
circumstances as those which sur- 
rounded the miscalled "National 
Parliament" in Ireland. 

Given two countries, one of 
which is the larger and stronger, 
but both of which are subject to 
the sovereignty of one king, and 
if a separate Parliament is to ex- 
ist in each, that of the weaker 
country must, in some shape or 
other, be subservient to the 
stronger. Either it must exist, 
as was the case in the earlier 
history of Irish Parliaments, solely 
as a convenient machine for regis- 
tering the edicts of the sovereign 
and his Government, or the latter 
must possess a majority in the Par- 



liament itself sufficiently strong to 
prevent the clashing of the two as* 
semblies. It argues no exceptional 
weakness or depravity in Irish 
nature, that in the Parliaments 
of that country Ministerial majori- 
ties were obtained by the bestowal ' 
of patronage for that purpose. This 
was undoubtedly the case; find 
although the system furnished a 
fruitful topic for patriotic declam- 
ation, it is difficult to imagine how 
Government could have been car- 
ried on without it. 

But as regards the Union, Mr 
Gladstone's vehement language 
makes it desirable to institute a 
more particular investigation. One 
part of the charge of wholesale 
bribery rests upon the "compensa- 
tions" paid to the proprietors of 
boroughs. These compensations 
may have been right or wrong; 
but it must be remembered that 
they were indiscriminately paid to 
the opponents and supporters of, 
the Act of Union, and cannot 
therefore be described as bribes 
for support. Lord Downshire, 
who was the proprietor of seven 
seats, received £52,500 — at the 
rate of £7500 per seat. But Lord 
Downshire was one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the Union. 
Lord Ely, who supported it, re- 
ceived at the same rate £45,000 for 
his six seats ; and other proprietors 
in the same proportion. 

Then, as regards pensions, it will 
be found that the great majority, 
if not the whole, of the pensions 
given were in respect of places in 
connection with the Parliament — 
of which there were a very large 
number — which, of course, perished 
with the Parliament, but the hold- 
ers of which were held to have a 
claim to be pensioned. Thfe names 
of these persons — between 200 and 
300 in number — will be found in 
a return ordered by the House of 
Commons, and dated 28th June 
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1842. It is clear, that "whilst, on 
the one hand, those who think with 
Mr Gladstone may denounce as 
bribery,' corruption, and "base- 
ness '' this granting of pensions 
and payment of " compensations " 
to the proprietors of boroughs, it 
is open to the friends of the Act 
of TJnion, on the other hand, to 
speak of these transactions as an 
instance of the desire of British 
statesmen that all Irishmen who 
had personal interests which would 
be prejudicially affected by the 
proposed legislation, should be 
treated with *^ liberal generosity. 
The lavish bestowal of peerages 
and other honours may, of course, 
be censured by the one, and palli- 
ated, if not defended, by the other 
party, upon much the same prin- 
ciple. After all — and this should 
be borne in mind in judging of the 
wisdom and patriotism of Mr Glad- 
stone's invective — much depends 
upon the motives and intentions of 
those who were concerned in the 
passing of the Act of Union. 
They had undoubtedly to deal 
with men who, themselves part 
and parcel of a corrupt system, 
were bound to the maintenance 
of that system by strong ties of 
self-interest. If the authors of the 
Act of Union honestly believed 
that it was the only solution of 
the questions by which Ireland 
had so long been convulsed; if, 
recognising the absurdity of term- 
ing that a " national '' Parliament 
from which the vast majority of 
the nation were excluded on ac- 
count of their religion, they deemed 
it better for Ireland as well as 
Great Britain that there should 
be but one United Parliament, in 
which eventually men of each na- 
tion should sit together without 
any such exclusion; and if they 
felt that the position of Irishmen 
would be raised rather than low- 
ered by an alteration which gave 



them a more direct share in the 
representative government of the 
empire, — ^there is surely some ex- 
cuse for them if they used all 
the' means at their command to 
bring to the same way of thinking 
men of pliable disposition and easy 
political consciences, whose per- 
sonal interest would otherwise have 
caused them to oppose the measured 
That such opinions were held and > 
professed by the advocates of the 
Union can hardly be contested. 
I have quoted Mr Pittas views as 
described by Lord Stanhope. It 
is worth while to record the words 
of Lord Clare in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1800 :— 

" We are told, by giving up a sepa- 
rate Government, and separate Par- 
liament, we sacrifice national dignity 
and independence. ... Is the dig- 
nity and independence of Ireland to 
consist in the continued depression 
and unredeemed barbarism of the 
great majority of the people, and the 
factious contentions of a puny and 
rapacious oligarchy, who consider the 
Irish nation as their political inher- 
itance, and are ready to sacrifice the 
public peace and happiness to their 
insatiate love of patronage and power? 
I hope I feel as oecomes a true Irish- 
man, for the dignity and independ- 
ence of my country, and therefore I 
would elevate her to her proper sta- 
tion ill the rank of civilised nations. 
I wish to advance her from the de- 
graded post of a mercenary province 
to the proud station of an integral 
and governing member of the great- 
est empire in the world. I wish to 
withdraw the higher orders of my 
countrymen from the narrow and cor- 
rupted sphere of Irish politics, and 
to direct their attention to objects of 
national importance." 

Lord Glare has been much ab- 
used by Irish "patriots," but I 
question whether more sensible 
and patriotic words have ever 
been uttered by an Irish states^ 
man. It is idle to conceal the 
fact, that the experience of eigh- 
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teen years, v since the "adjust- 
ment'' of 1782, had shown, first, 
that the difficulties of govern- 
ment were enormously increased 
by the coexistence of two Parlia- 
ments ; and secondly, that no con- 
cession to Catholic claims was to 
be expected from that Irish Par- 
liament) which, by its continual re- 
fusal of the same, had given an- 
other proof of the truth of Mr 
Froude's opinion (vol. iii. p. 551), 
that it had become "the most 
mischievous parody of a repre- 
sentative legislature which the 
world has ever seen." Mr Glad- 
stone speaks of "the bribe held 
out to the Boman Catholic bishops 
and clergy " for the purpose of 
" slackening their opposition." This 
is another instance of severe and 
unjust judgment passed upon very 
insufficient evidence. So far as I 
can discover, the only foundation 
for this imputation lies in the fact 
that Mr Pitt, being in favour of 
concessions to the Catholics, doubt- 
less believed, and probably inti- 
mated his belief, that those con- 
cessions were more likely to be 
obtained from a United Parlia- 
ment than from that which sat in 
Dublin. Lord Castlereagh also 
explicitly stated that "it was 
known that an arrangement for 
the clergy, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant dissenters, had been long in 
the contemplation of his Majesty's 
Ministers." That this intention 
was not carried out in the man- 
ner which -Mr Pitt desired, and 
that Catholic emancipation was 
not obtained until twenty -nine 
years after the Act of Union, 
arose from circumstances into 
which I need not here enter j but 
they were such as cast no dis- 
credit upon Mr Pitt, and entirely 
fail to sustain the charge of broken 
promises. 

Upon the general charge of 
bribery, it may be well to quote 



the words of Lord Castlereagh on 
the 15th February 1800 :^ 

" As to the insinuation that the 
measure of Union was a measure of 
bribery; if bribery and public ad- 
vantage were synonymous, he res^dily 
admitted it to be a measuire of the 
n^oet comprehensive bribery that ever 
was produced. It bribed all the in- 
habitants of Ireland, by offering to 
embrace them within the pale of the 
British constitution, and to commu- 
nicate to them all the advantage of 
British commerce. But perhaps there 
was xme class in the convmunUy to 
which our Union would not act as 
a bribe. He alludcy to those who 
called themselves lovers of liberty 
and independence ; of that liberty 
which consisted in the abdidation of 
the British constitution; that inde- 
pendence which consisted [in the aban- 
donment of British connection. He 
acknowledged that those were bribes 

HE WAS NOT PREPARED TO OFFER : 

there were many with whom he was 
not prepared to make any treaty but 
the treaty of the law." 

With this quotation, which may 
perhaps be considered not inappli- 
cable to the circumstances of the 
present moment, I pass from the 
question of bribery to the allega- 
tions that the Act of Union was 
" detested by all Ireland, the Pro- 
testants even more than the Bo- 
man Catholics." 

Let us examine a little into the 
evidence upon this point. Plow- 
den informs us that, at the time 
of the first introduction of the 
measure, " never was there so 
strong a/n opposition of conviction 
to any proposal of government in 
that kingdom, never so transcend- 
ent a necessity for carrying it." 
He goes on to mention the cele- 
brated pamphlet of Mr Cooke in 
favour of the Union, and tells us 
that as many as thirty pamphlets 
were published upon the subject 
before the end of December 1798. 
Public attention was thus called 
to the questicm, and there can be 
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no doubt that, during the follow- 
ing year, iif underwent ample dis- 
cusaion, and received the fullest 
consideration, both by Fariiament 
and people, before it became law 
in 1800. Plowden further in- 
forms us that, before Parliament 
met in 1799, "so great indeed was 
the clamour excited by the idea 
of Union, that the general voice 
seemed to reject it with 'indigna- 
tion." But he subsequently tells 
us that, before the meeting of Par- 
liament in the following year, " if 
the Union had not become popu- 
lar, it had ceased at least to be 
generally unpopular" (vol. iii. p. 
983) j and he records a meeting 
at Galway (p. 919) at which "the 
Archbishop of Tuam and other re- 
spectable individuals warmly de- 
clared in favour of Union ; " and a 
speech of Hely Hutchinson, in 
which he spoke of a similar feel- 
ing in the counties of Cork and 
Kerry. 

It is not only to such reports, or 
to the opinion of one historian, that 
we can refer in order to show that 
the allegations as to the universal 
unpopularity of the Union, so 
freely made by the " Separatists " 
of to-day, and so readily endorsed 
by Mr Gladstone, are by no means 
to be accepted as unquestioned 
facts. Oommon-sense tells us that 
it was very unlikely to be so, when 
one of the effects of the retention 
of a separate Parliament would 
have been the continued exclusion 
from political rights of the majority 
of the Irish people. It is doubt- 
less correct to say that it was the 
Protestants rather than the Oatho- 
lics from whom came the most 
bitter opposition to the Union, 
and for a very excellent reason. 
The Parliament which was to be 
taken away was composed ex- 
clusively of Protestants, and was 
one of the means by which " Pro- 
testant ascendancy" in Ireland 



was maintained. One of the main 
arguments for the abolition of that 
Parliament was, that in it only a 
minority of the Irish people wf^s 
represented, and that it was im- 
possible to expect from it any such 
concession to the religion of the 
majority as would give them a 
share in the representation. It 
required no bribe or corrupt pro- 
mise to show this to the Catholics ; 
and although Plowden states that 
in 1799 "the great body of Roman 
Catholics had rather kept them- 
selves back upon the question," he 
goes on to say that, somewhat 
later, " it may, indeed, be said that 
a very great preponderancy in fa- 
vour of the Union existed in the 
Catholic body, particularly in their 
nobility, gentry, and clergy. " Those 
in Dublin, indeed, joined in the 
opposition ; but it must b6 remem- 
bered that Dublin, more than any 
other place, would lose by the 
removal of the Parliament, and 
was naturally anxious for its re-* 
tention. But, away from Dublin, 
the facts of the case do not seem 
to justify Mr Gladstone's sweeping 
assertions. Nothing is sd easy as 
to make such assertions, and doubt- 
less many quotations might be 
brought to sustain them, because 
the party which was opposed to 
the Union was active and power- 
ful, and spared no pains to arouse 
popular enthusiasm by appeals to 
national feelings. When we come 
to weigh the evidence, we shall 
find that there was a considerable 
chcmge in public opinion, when, as 
Lord Stanhope says, "the Irish 
people became better acquainted 
with the subject." Lord Com- 
wallis wrote on March 28th : 
" From everything that I can 
learn, the opinion of the loyal 
part of the public is changing fast 
in favour of the Union." Again, 
on August 13th, he says of the 
south : " In general, there is good 
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disposition towards the Govern- 
ment, and cordial approbation of 
the m^asure of Union. This senti- 
ment is confined to no particular 
class of men, but equally pervades 
both the Catholic and Protestant 
bodies." Massey tells us (vol. iv. 
p. 390) that the result of the tour 
which the Lord Lieutenant took 
through the island was "a con- 
firmation of the opinion which he 
had always expressed, that the op- 
ponents of the Union were chiefly 
those who had an immediate in- 
terest in the maintenance of a 
local Parliament." It is quite 
true that petitions were presented 
against the Act from a majority 
of the counties ; but Lord Oastle- 
reagh was able to state, in February 
1800, that "the great body of the 
landed property in Ireland had 
. become friendly to the principle; 
for the property of those who had 
declared in favour of it in the two 
Houses of Parliament was, in com- 
parison with that of its opponents, 
nearly in the proportion of three 
to one. Nineteen counties, whose 
superficial contents formed five- 
sevenths of the island, had come for- 
ward in its support," and seventy- 
four declarations had been present- 
ed to the same effect. Lord Castle- 
reagh spoke of the organisation and 
active exertions of its leading op- 
ponent to obtain signatures to 
petitions against the Union, facts 
which are abundantly proved by 
documentary evidence. He ad- 
mitted that the counties of which 
he had spoken were not unanimous, 
but maintained that " a very great 
proportion of the property in those 
counties decidedly favoured the 
Union, and that most of the com- 
mercial towns in the kingdom had 
also declared in its favour." Ad- 
dresses in support of the measure, 
with many hundreds of signatures, 
were also presented from the 
Catholics of Waterf ord, Wexford, 



Cork^ Leitrim, , Longford, "• Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny, Roscommon, 
and a number of other places. 
(See Appendix to Plowden, vol. 
iii.) A reference to the ''division- 
list of February 6, 1800, will be 
a useful commentary upon these 
statements. The minority of 112 
against the. Union included the 
pith and strength of the Orj^nge 
party, and many representatives 
of small boroughs. The liiajority 
of 159 comprised the representa- 
tives of the cities and counties of 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Gal- 
way, Kerry, Clare, Mayo, Long- 
ford, Leitrim, Carlow, Eroscommon, 
Wexford, Queen*s County, Down, 
Londonderry, Antrim, Armagh, 
Belfast, and other important 
places. With these lists before 
us, and considering the other facts 
to which I have called attention, 
it is idle to pretend that there was 
no considerable party in Ireland 
favourable to the Union. There 
can be little doubt that this party 
existed, and increased in numbers 
and strength as people came to 
comprehend the strong arguments 
which could be adduced to show 
the benefits which Ireland might 
expect from the measure. These 
arguments had been well and fully 
set forth in Mr Pitt's spieech on 
January 23 and 31, 1799, which 
were widely circulated throughout 
the country, and probably aided to 
bring about a change in public 
opinion. But perhaps no better 
summary of the expected benefits 
and of the general position of the 
question can be found than that 
contained in the speech of Chief 
Baron Yelverton in the Irish House 
of Lords on the 22d March 1800:— 

" The great value," he said, " of the 
arrangement of 1782, which he had 
assisted in forming, was, that it placed 
the Irish on a proud footing of legis- 
lative independence, and enabled them 
to say on what terms they were will- 
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ing to unite ; whereas, if that adjust- 
ment had not occurrecJ, they would 
perhaps before this time have yielded 
to an union of subjection, not an 
union of equality. Their independ- 
ence had never since been violated, 
and they were not now desired to give 
up their legislative rights, but to per- 
petuate them by union: their liber- 
ties would not be annihilated, but 
would be rendered immortal, by being 
placed on the same broad base with 
those of Great Britain. The Hiber- 
nian Parliament would so far be an- 
nihilated as to be no longer a distinct 
legislature, and so would that of Great 
Britain be extinguished; but out of 
the two a third would arise, neither 
British nor Irish, but a compound 
bodyy more competent thou either to 
promote and secure the freedom, the 
prosperity, and the hapmness of the 
whole. If an idle fondness for in- 
dependence had prevailed from the 
beginning, no political association 
could ever have been framed, and 
mankind must have remained in a 
state of nature. But prudence and 
policy taught two or more families to 
form a society, societies to form a 
nation, and small nations to form a 
great one, by sacrificing distinct in- 
dependence to common security." 

These words really go to the 
root of the matter, and show the 
%ise and sound principles upon 
which the advocates of the Union 
rested their case. After all, there 
are two questions which we ought 
to ask ourselves with regard to the 
Act of 1800. First, has it or has 
it not improved the position and 
condition of Ireland? Secondly, 
even if it has in some respects 
failed to fulfil all the anticipations 
of its authors, would it be either 
desirable or possible to return to 
the state of things which it re- 
placed ? If not, is it well to de- 
nounce, in the unmeasured terms 
of Mr Gladstone, the manner and 
morality of the passing of a mea- 
sure which we are not willing to 
repeal ? I comlnend to my readers 
the brave words of the Duke of 
Argyll, spoken on the night of the 



meeting of the present Parlia- 
ment : — 

"The question of the morality of 
the Union of 1800 cannot be affected 
by the addition of forty or forty-five 
members to the Parnellite party in 
the House of Commons. Morality 
does not depend on party exigencies, 
atid I repudiate the whole argument. 
In the first place, even if it were true, 
nothing would be more childish than 
to condemn the Government on that 
ground. How was the reformation of 
the Church affected ? Will Mr Glad- 
stone contend that the atrocities' of 
Henry VIII. afford reason for pulling 
down the Church. I deny altogether 
the immorality of the Union. I say 
that it was impossible to get the 
government of Ireland out of the 
hands of the Irish Parliament except 
by paying the price which the exist- 
ing law enabled the members to de- 
mand. The* money then paid was 
much more a ransom than a price ; 
and let me tell the leaders of the 
Liberal party, whoever they may be, 
that there is no man, and there is no 
party in this country, who can with 
impunity revile the character of Mr 
Pitt. Look at his speeches in 1800, 
and compare them with the shrieking 
speeches we have heard at this day. 
Look at the magnanimity of his tone 
towards Ireland, and the manifest de- 
sire he had to raise Ireland, to make 
her perfectly equal with England in a 
united Parliament, and to induce her 
to take an equal part in the manage- 
ment of imperial affairs. I take ex- 
ception to the whole argument, and I 
maintain that the conduct of Mr Pitt 
was pure and elevated conduct with a 
pure and elevated purpose.** 

If I am not greatly mistaken, 
there are thousands of Englishmen 
— and of loyal Irishmen too — who 
will thank the Duke of Argyll for 
this defence of the character of 
Mr Pitt and his Government from 
the attacks of a successor whose 
own attempts to deal with Irish 
questions have not hitherto been 
attended with conspicuous success. 
But has the Union altogether 
failed of its purpose? It would 
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be easy to quote statistics to show 
how much, since its accomplish- 
'ment, Ireland has increased in 
material prosperity. It would be 
easy, moreover, to point out other 
improvements. Speaking in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1841, Mr O'Oonnell 
recalled the fact that, when he was 
born, "a Catholic could not pur- 
chase land, could not rent a house 
or farm for more than thirty years, 
could not own a horse of the value 
of more than <£5," and was subject 
to numerous other disabilities and 
disqualifications which had been 
removed. Mr O^Oonnell forgot to 
add that this removal had taken 
place under the United Parlia- 
ment, and might have been hope- 
lessly demanded from the Irish 
Parliament which it replaced. An- 
other eminent Catholic has very 
recently given similar evidence of 
the improvement which has taken 
place in the condition of his co- 
religionists. In a letter which ap- 
peared a few weeks ago in the 
newspapers, Archbishop Manning 
says : — 

" Ireland was never so united as it 
is now. The Catholics of Ireland, 
since their three confiscations, have 
never held so much land as they hold 
to-day. There was never so much 
money in Ireland, With all its in- 
equalities and vexatious restrictions, 
the primary, falsely called the national, 
education, was never so widespread. 
Ireland had never so powerful a public 
opinion, or so vigorous a press, or so 
g'eat a hold upon the chief centres of 
England, or upon the public opinion 
of Great Britain, or upon the Imperial 
Parliament, as it has at this time." 

In the face of these statements, 
it can hardly be denied that the 
Union has at least done something 
for Ireland, and we are able to 
understand why it is that Mr 
Gladstone is " not prepared to con- 
sent " to its repeal. 

But if so, what is to be gained 
by his vehement denunciation of 



the manner in which it was pass- 
ed? Surely the more useful and 
logical course would have been to 
say boldly that the means taken 
to pass the Act of Union, however 
objectionable, do not affect the 
merits of the measure itself; and 
that, if we admit those merits and 
intend to preserve the Union, it 
is more than idle to rake up the 
records of 1799-1800 in order to 
show that those means were not 
such as we should approve to-day. 
The only result of the abuse which 
Mr Gladstone has so lavishly pour- 
ed upon the Union and its authors 
is to throw discredit upon the 
measure which, he tells us, he still 
desires to maintain, and to en- 
courage those who desire its re- 
peal. They will probably be still 
further encouraged by those words 
in his letter to Mr Leveson-Gower 
which tell us that if « this folly " 
of the "vulgar opinion" of Eng- 
land lasts, it is "an open ques- 
tion" in Mr Gladstone's mind 
"whether the thing may not in 
the end contribute to repeal," which 
he would " greatly regret." After 
all, the " f oUy of vulgar opinidn " 
has only consisted in the rejection 
of a measure which to this hour 
nobody completely understands. 
If it was intended to give to Ire- 
land a Parliament with the status 
and position, and with equal, 
though not identical, powers with 
those possessed by Grattan's Par- 
liament, then, conceal it as we 
please, it was a virtual repeal of 
the main principle and provision 
of the Act of Union. If it was 
anything less, it would have given 
Ireland no real Parliament at all, 
and would not have existed for a 
month without giving occasion to 
a new and powerful agitation. The 
Irish people would have complain- 
ed, and not without reason, that 
they had been deceived, and would 
have quoted Mr Gladstone's ex- 
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travagant praise of their "inde- 
pendent" Parliament of 1782, and 
his denunciation of the "fraud, 
force, and blackguardism ", by 
which it was destroyed, as afford- 
ing ample justification of their 
hopes that he had intended to re- 
vive and restore that immaculate 
institution. 

It is not easy to discover w]iat 
the partial restoration of such a 
Parliament could effect for Ire- 
land. "The right of managing 
her own affairs " is a mere phrase, 
useful in the mouth of a candidate 
seeking parliamentary honours, but 
exceedingly difficult of explana- 
tion. What practical grievance 
has Ireland at this moment for 
which she is unable to obtain re- 
dress from the United Parliament 
in which she has so full and fair a 
representation ? It cannot be said 
that there has been any unwilling- 
ness to entertain Irish questions, 
or that sufficient of the public 
time is not given to their discus- 
sion. In his recent speech at 

* Manchester, Mr Gladstone indig- 
nantly called atteiition to the cir- 
cumstance, which he believed to 
be true, that out of sixty-seven or 
seventy-seven magistrates in the 
county of Fermanagh, all but One 
were Protestants. But Mr Glad- 
stone forgot to tell his audience 

^that, although the Lords Lieuten- 
ant of counties recommend per- 
sons for the magistracy, it is the 
Lord Chancellor who appoints; and 
that if there have been persons fit 
to be appointed in Fermanagh, 
whom the Lord Lieutenant of that 
county has passed over on account 
of their religion, at any time dur- 
ing his own administrations, his 
own Lord Chancellor could have 
set matters right. No separate 
Parliament and no new legislation 
was required for the purpose. 

It is sometimes urged, indeed, 
as a grievance from which Ireland 



suffers, that she is not' put upon 
the footing of those of our distant ' 
colonies which have Parliaments 
of their own. "Is there," sar- 
castically asked Lord Rosebery at 
Glasgow, "a geographical limit to 
representative institution^ ? " Of 
course there is, otherwise we 
might have a separate Parliament 
for Lancashire alid another for 
Yorkshire. It is not only well 
but necessary to have such insti- 
tutions in colonies many thousand 
miles away from us, whose inter- 
nal affairs we cannot possibly 
manage from home. But, in the 
first place, Ireland is i^ot a colony, 
but practically a limb of our own 
island separated from us by a 
narrow strip of sea; and, in the 
second place, her propinquity 
causes constant interchange of 
traffic, and intimate relations be- 
tween the inhabitants on either 
side the Channel, which make 
highly inconvenient the separation 
of the management of their do- 
mestic affairs. I am not speaking 
of strictly local business, but of 
all matters of sufficient general 
importance to be worthy of the 
attention of a Parliament. 

I think I have said enough to 
prove my three points, and to 
show that Mr Gladstone's state- 
ments — as to Ireland having pos- 
sessed a free Parliament for more 
than 500 years, as to the char- 
acter and history of the Parlia- 
ment of 1782, and as to the pass- 
ing of the Act of Union — cannot 
be accepted as a fair and accurate 
description of historical facts. I 
do not desire to dispute for one 
moment that in the history of the 
past Ireland has suffered wrong, 
once and again, at the hands of 
England. There is certainly some- 
thing also to be said on the other 
side ; but, for the moment, let us 
admit that the wrongs perpetrated 
by England upon Ireland in the 
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old days have outweighed the 
benefits which she ha? conferred 
upon her by the establishment of 
a settled government, the intro- 
duction of better laws than those 
of the vold Brehon code, and the 
general advantages of contact with 
a richer and more progressive na- 
tion. However this may be, it 
appears to me to be not only un- 
patriotic, but contrary to common- 
sense, to revive the memory of old 
and obsolete transactions in which 
England n^ay have oppressed Ire- 
land, and on account of these to 
ignore the fact that, for more than 
half a century past, there has been 
a uniform desire and attempt on 
the part of England to treat Ire- 
land a* a sister country, and Irish- 
vmen as fellow-countrymen. Events 
which occurred eighty -six years 
ago are not to be judged by exactly 
the same standard as we should 
judge the occurrences of to-day. 
Whatever we may find to question 
or to condemn in the manner of 
passing the Act of Union, it is 
impossible to deny that, on the 
part of Great Britain at least, 
every desire has been shown to 
carry out its provisions in a man- 
ner friendly to Ireland. The Eng- 
lish people have been ready and 
anxious to draw nearer and closer 
to their Irish brethren ; and there 
is no Englishman worthy of the 
name who does not desire the 
welfare and happiness- of Ireland. 
But all this kindly feeling — all 
the sympathy which, as in the 
time of the terrible potato famine. 
Great Britain has evinced for Ire- 
land and her people — is to count 
for nothing, because to establish a 
separate nationality and to effect 
an impossible independence is an 
idea which, skilfully manipulated 
by those "popular" leaders who 
are too often the curse of a free 
people, flatters national vanity and 
excites national prejudice against 



the only course which can lead to 
real and permanent prosperity. 
That course is easy to discern. 
It is, to blend together the peoples 
of the three countries in such a 
manner as to inspire alike in all 
the feeling that their interests are 
identical and their nationality 
practically the same. And is it 
not so in reality? Mr Froude is 
not far from the truth when he 
tells us that "the modem Irish- 
man is of no race, so blended now 
is the blood of Celt and Dane", 
Saxon and Norman, Scot and 
Frenchman." It is probable that 
of all the "Nationalist" leaders of 
the present day, there are an in- 
finitesimally small number who 
if it were possible to trace their 
pedigrees, would not be found to 
have at least as much " alien " as 
Celtic blood in their veins ; and 
the words which Sir John Davies 
used (p. 7) in 1612 are certainly 
more true than at that time — 
namely, "there have been so 
many English colonies planted in 
Ireland, as that, if the people • 
were numbered at this day by the 
poll, such as are descended of Eng- 
lish race would be found more in 
number than the ancient natives." 
Indeed it may be said of Eng- 
land with equal truth, that the 
intermixture of races since the 
Norman conquest has been such 
that it is almost an absurdity 
for any family to pretend to be 
able to trace its descent to one 
particular nationality as distinct 
and apart from all other of those 
which, during the lapse of more 
than 800 years, have built up our 
nation. If the attempt is difficult, 
neither can it be said to be profit- 
able ; and the strength of the Brit- 
ish empire owes not a little to the 
fact that the citizenship of that 
empire has been considered by the 
inhabitants of this island as a 
greater subject of pride than the 
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descent from any single and sep- 
arate nationality. 

Unfortunately for Ireland, it has 
not been so with her; and although 
the glories of her past are in many 
respects doubtful, and the tradi- 
tions of her early history wrapped 
in an obscurity which it is difficult 
if not impossible to penetrate, 
yet to a large portion of her in- 
habitants those traditions possess 
a value which cannot be ignored, 
apd the shadowy memories of 
power and prosperity which, if 
they ever really existed, are in all 
probabiUiy nughtUy exaggerated, 
have , greater charms than the 
more substantial advantages of an 
equal share and portion in the 
glories of the British empire. It 
is the duty'^ of patriot statesmen 
to show to Ireland the reality of 
these advantages, rather than to 
encourage them in ideas and feel- 
ings which foster discontent, and 
can only result in misfortune. 

Instead of dwelling upon events 
which occurred , at periods when 
civilisation had not reached its 
present development; instead of 
miserable criticisms upon the 
events which happened eighty-six 
years ago, during a period of tran- 
sition attended with enormous dif- 
ficulty, surely the wiser and more 
statesmanlike course is to judge of 
those events by their results, and 
if we are not prepared to re- 
verse the decision then deliber- 
ately adopted, to abstain from 
reviling those who were responsible 
for that decision. It is not my duty 
to-day to criticise minutely the 
legislative proposals recently made 
to Parliament by Mr Gladstone. 
I only desire, and have endeav- 
oured to point out, that if they 
have been based upon the reading 
of Irish history which he has given 
us in the speeches and letters 
which I have quoted, they rest 
upon' a most insecure foundation. 



The truth is, that we have only 
the choice before us of entire sep- 
aration between Great Britain and 
Ireland or entire unity. The 
former would entail the abandon- 
ment of those who have settled in 
Ireland upon the faith of British 
Acts of Parliament, and with the 
practical assurance of the support 
of the British Government and 
the security of British law. Such 
a separation would, without doubt, 
bring about a state of civil war 
in Ireland, which would be little 
likely to lead to any improvement 
in her material prosperity or the 
happiness of her people. Unity 
with Great Britain, on the other 
side, has everything which should 
recommend it to Irishmen wl^o 
really love their country, and to 
Englishmen who love Ireland. It 
is difficult to imagine how men 
can persuade themselves that this 
unity can be promoted by separa- 
tion — how " separate Parliaments" 
can promote united interests^ and 
Irishmen can be drawn nearer to 
Englishmen by being kept apart 
in their transaction of parliament- 
ary business. 

If we are to remain united — as 
is unquestionably for the interests 
of both countries — loyal men on 
both sides of the Channel must 
agree to maintain the Union in a 
practical manner. Whilst every 
concession is made to the legit- 
imate demands of Irish public 
opinion, the law mi;st be firmly 
upheld in Ireland as well as in 
England, and an end put to that 
intolerable system of coercion 
which, inflicted by the miserable 
dupes of the teachers of " Nation- 
alist" doctrines, is all the more 
detestable because carried on in 
the name of Liberty. And whilst 
we are ready and anxious to re- 
move every grievance "^of which 
Irishmen can legitimately com- 
plain, let us take care, in justice 
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to Ireland a^ well as to England, 
that those grievances, past or 
present, are not ma^iified and 
exaggerated by the misreadiBg 
and perverting of historical traths 
in such a manner as to increase 
irritation which it would be wiser 
and kinder to allay, and excite 
national and religions animosities 
which every true patriot, whether 
English or Irish, would desire to 
assuage and remove. 

P,S. — The above article was 
written before the appearance of 
the pamphlet in which Mr Glad- 
stone has given us his "History 
of an Idea " and " Lessons of the 
Election." I cannot refrain from 
adding three allusions to the con- 
tents of this pamphlet. 

The first of these is strictly 
germane to my article. At page 
11, Mr Gladstone, in speaking of 
the Act of Union (which he does 
not want to repeatl), uses these 
words — " Unspeakably criminal^ I 
own, were the means by which the 
Union was brought about; and 
utterly insufficient were the reasons 
for its adoption. ^^ So far as I am 
aware, Mr Gladstone has gone 
further than in any of his previous 
utterances in the latter part of 
this sentence. The "reasons for 
the adoption" of the Union in 
1800 are pretty much the same as 
those which exist for its retention 
to-day; and therefore we must 
understand Mr Gladstone to hold 
that the retention of the Union 
cannot be upheld excepting upon 
the additional ground that "a 
measure vast in itself and in its 
consequential arrangements" can- 
not be lightly or easily upset. 
This seems a clear advance upon 
the road to repeal; and if that 
repeal should hereafter be directly 
proposed by Mr Gladstone, these 
words will be quoted by him as 
evidence that the "idea" was in 



his mind at the time of his writing 
this pamphlet, just as other words 
from former speeches are quoted 
in the pamphlet itself, to show 
that the "idea" of Home B.ule 
was cherished by him long since, 
although the ignorant and careless 
world never discovered it. 

The second allusion I desire to 
make, is to the fact that Mr Glad- 
stone throws over the 'Land Bill, 
which at one time he declared to 
be inseparable from his Home Rule 
Bill. I only wish to remark that 
whilst he considers the verdict of 
the country at the general electipu 
as " irresistible " in its severance of 
the two measures, and consequently 
holds himself at liberty to press for- 
ward a " Home Bule Bill," if oppor- 
tunity should oflfer, without accom- 
panying it with the Land Bill 
which Lord Spencer and Mr Mor- 
ley have declared to' be indispen- 
sable in honour and justice, he 
does not at all accept the same 
verdict as "irresistible" in its 
effect upon the Home Kule Bill 
against which it was undoubt- 
edly aimed. Why should it not 
be equally conclusive upon one 
point as upon the other? 

My third allusion is to the 
fact that Mr Gladstone's pam- 
phlet, beyond all question, estab- 
lishes the fitness of the term " sep- 
aratist " as applied to him and his 
followers. At page 36 he dis- 
stinctly encourages the assertion of 
" special national interests or feel- 
ings" on behalf of Scotland and 
Wales as well as Ireland. This 
may be denied, but the suggestion 
of such ideas by Mr Gladstone at 
this moment is distinctly their 
encouragement. He speaks of 
" the sense of nationality, both in 
Scotland and in Wales, set astir by 
this controversy." Yes ; and who 
has set it astir? Unionists may 
thank Mr Gladstone for having 
now at last set forth clearly what 
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is^ the real difference between him- 
self and them. He contemplates 
and evidently favours the asser- 
tion of separate "nationalities," 
separate " interests," and separate 
" feelings " in the United King- 
dom. We, on the contrary, desire 
that separate nationalities should 
be forgotten wherever their re- 
membrance would create or suggest 
a separation of " feeling " or of in- 
terest—we wish to take nothing 
from the just pride with which the 
inhabitants of each of the four 
countries may cherish their own 
descent and love their own race ; 



but we desire that each and all 
should regard with a still greater 
pride their common right of citizen- 
ship in the greatest empire which 
the world has ever seen, and should 
be bound together by a community 
of interest and of sentiment which 
will maintain that unity to which 
English and Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh, may all alike look as the 
outcome of the patriotism of all, 
and the means by which the happi- 
ness and prosperity of each sepa- 
rate race may be most certainly 
secured and most permanently 
preserved. 
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Letter from Mr Gladstone to the Editor op 'Blackwood's 

Magazine/ with Reply. 

Hawardev Castle, Chester, 
Sept. 29. 86. 

Mb Gladstone thanks the Editor of * Blackwood * for his courtesy, and has 
at once carefully perused the interesting article by Lord 3rabourne. 

1. With respect to Lord Braboume's first contention, Mr Gladstone calls 
the old Irish Parliament * national,' as meaning that it was not given to Ireland 
by any exterior agency, like the statutory Assemblies and Parliaments of our 
colonies, but was a growth of the soil in the settled part of the country., 

2. As respects Lord Braboume's second contention, Mr Gladstone holds that 
Ireland was satisfied with the Parliament of 1782 as between herself and England ; 
and in this sense only. In almost all that is said in the article against the Irish 
Parliament Mr Gladstone concurs. But the article omits all reference to the good 
acts of the Irish Parliament; most of all, to its endeavours to arrest the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. During the whole eighteen years, Mr Gladstone is not aware 
of , any attempt made by the Executive, with its vast power, to do good, which 
was frustrated or opposed by the Parliament of Ireland. 

3. On the third proposition of Lord Brabourne, Mr Gladstone can only say 
that (except as to the mere phrase, 'blackguardism,' which was never meant for 
publication) he is obliged to adhere to his propositions, and to his very strong 
language, of which he fully admits the responsibility, and will endeavour to find 
an opportunity of explaining the purpose. Especially, in unison with Mr Burke, 
he holds the vast and cardinal importance of the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

Mr Gladstone has great pleasure In perceiving the fair and temperate tone of 
the article generally, and he rejoices in this indication of a desire to treat the 
subject historically. 

45 George Street, Eddtburoh, 
6th October 1886. 

The Editor op * Blackwood ' presents his compliments to Mr Gladstone, and 
while thanking him for his kind permission to make public his interesting letter of 
the 29th ultimo, containing Mr Gladstone's comments on Lord Braboume's article, 
the Editor begs to inform Mr Gladstone that it will give him pleasure to send it 
to the press for publication. The Editor is of Mr Gladstone's opinion, that if the 
subject of Ireland be treated temperately and historically, it will be of immense 
use in allaying public excitement, while it will conduce to a better knowledge 
of the past relations of Great Britain with the sister country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Editor reserves for the next niunber of his Magazine the answer 
which he presumes Lord Brabourne may wish to make to Mr Gladstone's 
letter. 
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ME GLADSTONE AND LORD BRABOTJENE 

ON IRISH HISTORY. 



In dealing with the letter which 
Mr Gladstone has addressed to the 
Editor of * Blackwood's Magazine/ 
upon my recent article therein, 
I am anxious, in the first place, 
to offer my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the recognition which 
it contains of the " fair and 
temperate tone " with which I 
have endeavoured to treat the 
subject under discussion. In such 
a matter, " unfair " or " intemper- 
ate" language would be wholly 
out of place, disrespectful towards 
the eminent man whose assertions 
I venture to dispute, and only cal- 
culated to lead readers astray from 
the calm and judicial consideration 
of the points which I desire to 
bring under their notice. 

Having said thus much, I can- 
not but add that, to my mind, the 
issue before us seems to be of an 
essentially plain and simple char- 
acter. In his desire to forward 
and recommend to the public his 
recent Irish policy, Mr Gladstone 
has appealed to history and made 
certain statements with regard to 
historical facts. I venture to im- 
peach the accuracy of these state- 
ments. I support my impeach- 
ment by reference to the history 
which they profess to represent. 



and I rest myself upon authorities 
to the study of which I invite all 
those who care to examine such a 
question for themselves. More- 
over, I humbly submit that such 
an examination is a duty impera- 
tive upon those who will probably 
have to decide at the polling- 
booths questions of enormous na- 
tional importance, the rightful 
solution of which must to a great 
extent depend upon their accurate 
reading of history, and their in- 
telligent appreciation of the lessons 
which it conveys. I would ask to 
be allowed to add that nothing is 
further removed from my inten- 
tions than to seek for a mere dia- 
lectic triumph over Mr Gladstone, 
or to impute any personal or un- 
worthy motives to his recent and 
present position with regard to 
the Irish question. I only say, 
and I do so boldly and confidently, 
that from some cause or reason 
unknown to me, Mr Gladstone has 
misread and consequently mis- 
stated certain most important facts 
with regard to Irish history, and 
has drawn inferences therefrom 
which those facts do not warrant. 
And as the statements of one so 
eminent are accepted and adopted 
by many persons who do not care 
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to search out the truth for them- 
selves, I have deemed it my duty 
to institute such a search, for the 
sole purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of my countrymen to the real 
facts, and inviting them to draw 
'the only inferences and conclusions 
which can fairly be drawn. Those 
who have read my article in the 
October number of * Blackwood ' 
will hardly fail to remark that 
its statements are not called in 
question by Mr Gladstone's letter, 
and that the difference between us 
is rather as to the deductions to be 
drawn from admitted facts than 
from any dispute as to the facts 
themselves. I have contended that 
Mr Gladstone has misstated his- 
torical truth, especially upon three 
points > — 

1. As to the status and charac- 
ter of what he calls " the old 
Irish Parliament." 

2. As to "Grattan's Parliament." 

3. As to the passing of the Act 
of Union. 

1. With respect to my "first 
contention," Mr Gladstone says 
that he " calls the old Irish 
Parliament 'national,' as meaninjg 
that it was not given to Ireland 
by any exterior agency, like the 
statutory Assemblies and Parlia- 
ments of our colonies, but was a 
growth of the soil in the settled 
part of the country." Now the 
" Assemblies and Parliaments " 
of our colonies have been given 
them by Acts of the British Par- 
liament, duly sanctioned by the 
Crown. The "old Irish Parlia- 
ment" was called into existence 
at the arbitrary will of the King 
of England, when and where he 
pleased. Mr Gladstone's conten- 
tion therefore is, that a Parliament 
" given " by a sovereign acting 
without the constitutional assist- 
ance of his own Parliament is the 
"growth of the soil" upon which 



it exists, but that such a Parlia- 
mient givfen with such assistance, 
and in a constitutional manner, 
must be held to be given " by ex- 
terior agency." Mr Gladstone's 
position appears to me to be of a 
somewhat difficult if not impossi- 
ble nature. The " exterior agency " 
is, to an ordinary comprehension, 
identical in both cases; and to 
deny it on Mr Gladstone's lines, 
involves us in the absurdity of 
contending that an Act/ of Parlia- 
ment is a thing in its nature more 
unjust and oppressive than an act 
of arbitrary power. 

I must observe, however, upon two 
points with respect to this "con- 
tention," which is by no means 
disposed of by Mr Gladstone's ex- 
planation of the sense in which he 
intended to use the word " nation- 
al." The first is, that the use of the 
word at all in the present contro- 
versy could have had no meaning 
or force, unless it was intended to 
signify Irish as against English 
"nationality." Unless, therefore, 
he is prepared to dispute the fact 
that the "old Irish Parliament" 
was an institution imported by 
British settlers, and called at the 
pleasure of the British sovereign, 
I submit that Mr Gladstone is 
bound to confess that the word 
"national," as signifying something 
which Ireland possessed as a 
" growth of her own soil," has 
been misused and misappUed by 
him in the present discussion. 

Now, does Mr Gladstone serious- 
ly contest this points The "old 
Irish Parliament" is, by Irish as 
well as English writers, habitually 
termed "the Parliament of the 
Pale," or, the Colonial Parliament. 
In his speech of April 1834, Mr 
O'Connell used the former appel- 
lation, nor has it ever been con- 
tended that it was not a correct 
description of the body to which 
it referred. It seems almost un- 
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necessary to heap proof upon proof, 
but it is an easy task to do so. 
In Spenser's * View of the ^tate of 
Ireland/ published in the year 
1596^, we find him speaking of the 
" conquest " of the Irish by Henry 
II., so that no enemy was able to 
hold up head against his power, 
and then follow these words : 

"In which their weaknes hee 
brought in his lawes, and settled 
them as now they there remaine; like 
as William the Conquerour did ; so as 
in thus much they agree ; but in the 
rest, that is the chief est, they varie : 
for to whom did King Henry the Second 
impose those lawes ? not the Irish, for 
the most part of them fled from his 
power, into deserts and mountaines, 
leaving that wyde country to the con- 
querour, who in their stead ef tsoones 
placed Englishmen, who possessed all 
their lands and did quite shut out the 
Irish, or most of them. And to those 
new inhabitants and colonies he gave 
his lawes" &c., &c.^ 

The above passage shows the 
entire division which at that period 
was established between the new 
English settlers and the former 
inhabitants of Ireland. Mr Glad- 
stone must show that the latter 
had a "Parliament of their own," 
if his "old Irish Parliament" is 
to be quoted as against the power 
and supremacy of England. He 
cannot show this, because no such 
Parliament ever existed, and his 
use of the word " national " is 
therefore wholly misleading. 

The second point is, that Mr 
Gladstone writes of my "first con- 
tention " as if it had been con- 
fined to an objection to his use of 
the word "national" as applied 
to the Irish Parliament, whereas 
in reality it went much further. 
My great objection to Mr Glad- 
stone's language upon this head 
was that it claimed for Ireland 
that "for 500 years or more" 



she had possessed a Parliament 
(whether fairly to be called "na- 
tional " or not) which was endowed 
with legislative powers independ- 
ent of England. Such an assertion 
is distinctly contrary to historical 
truth. I have proved it to be so 
by references to historians whom 
Mr Gladstone does not attempt to 
refute, and I could furnish abund- 
ant proof in addition if it were 
necessary, or if my statements had 
been denied. It is beyond all 
doubt that these provincial assem- 
blies, which are now dignified by 
the name of "the old Irish Par- 
liament," were neither more nor 
less than conventions of the Brit- 
ish settlers, summoned in order to 
devise the best means of securing 
them against the native Irish, and 
prevent their falling into the habits 
and adopting the laws of the latter. 
It was the policy of the British 
Government at this period to pre- 
vent the connection of the two 
races, and the main object of the 
famous " Parliament " of Kilkenny 
in the reign of Edward III. was, 
as Sir John Davies informs us 
(pp. 210, 211), to " reforme the de- 
generate English colonies," and to 
put a stop to their "many mar- 
riages and alliances" with the 
Irish, " which tended to the utter 
mine and destruction of the com- 
monwealth." It is somewhat ludi- 
crous that the existence of such 
conventions should be quoted as 
proof that Ireland, as against Eng- 
land, had a "Parliament of her 
own"; and if the proposition had 
not been advanced by so high an 
authority as Mr Gladstone, it 
would never have been considered 
worth discussion by any student 
of history. 

I feel that I need not further 
allude to this point unless and un- 
til an attempt be made to contro- 
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vert the facts, which appear to me 
to be so incontrovertible as to re- 
quire no further corroboration. 

2. With regard to, my "second 
contention," Mr Gladstone holds 
that "Ireland was satisfied with the 
Parliament of 1782 as between 
herself and England ; and in this 
sense only." In all humility I 
confess myself unable to under- 
stand the meaning of this sentence. 
If it is intended to signify that 
Ireland was " satisfied " at having 
a separate Parliament, whatever 
its defects of constitution and 
limits of authority, I do not pre- 
cisely understand how this can be 
shown, or what bearing it has up- 
on our present controversy. Mr 
Gladstone's words, in his letter to 
Mr Buxton, were of a much more 
definite and forcible character. 
He stated that we " had given to 
Ireland a free Parliament of her 
own, with which she was satisfied," 
and had added that this Parliament 
" was working out the regeneration 
of the country patiently and stead- 
ily," when the British Government 
interfered and prevented it from 
" consummating its beneficent un- 
dertaking." This certainly seemed 
to imply that it was with the " free 
Parliament" as it existed, and with 
the work which it was doing, that 
" Ireland was satisfied." In reply, 
I proved by several quotations 
that, so far as "Ireland" was re- 
presented by the "independent" 
party within and without the Par- 
liament itself, the constitution and 
the conduct of that Parliament 
were constantly denounced and con- 
demned in the strongest language. 
I showed that Plowden had spoken 
of " the ductile and instantaneous 
versatility " of the majority of the 
Irish Parliament; that a public 
meeting in the city of Dublin, pre- 
sided over by the Sheriff, two 
years after the "giving" of the 
constitution of 1782, had passed re- 



solutions condemning the "venal- 
ity and corruption of the House 
of Commons;" that the unpopu- 
larity of the Parliament had been 
shown by the invasion of the sit- 
tings of the House by turbulent 
mobs ; and that during the whole 
of its eighteen years' existence, it 
had been denounced by the "pa- 
triots" of the day in vehement 
and unmeasured language. This 
section of Irishmen, at least, were 
certainly not " satisfied " with the 
Irish Parliament. ' They made con- 
stant but ineffectual motions for 
its reform ; they endeavoured, but 
always in vain, to induce it to 
attack the system of Castle patron- 
age and Government pensions by 
which they were governed; and 
they tried to wring frbm it mea- 
sures of relief for their Catholic 
fellow - countrymen, — but always 
failed to obtain more than that 
modicum of relief which the Gov- 
ernment from time to time pro- 
posed. It is simply preposterous 
to allege that Ireland was " satis- 
fied" with this Parliament. It 
was condemned alike by speakers 
within its own walls and by the 
public voice without. Fox, in the 
British House of Commons, termed 
it */a legislature in which the 
people are not even virtually rep- 
resented." Grattan heaped abuse 
upon its venality and corruption, 
and described this "free Parlia- 
ment with which Ireland was 
satisfied" as "an assembly whose 
jrestricted constitution excluded 
freedom, and whose servile com- 
pliances had collected upon the 
country an accuiffulation of ca- 
lamities." 

It is not, however, necessary that 
I should labour the point further, 
because Mr Gladstone " concurs in 
almost all that is said in the 
article against the Irish Parlia- 
ment." He charges me, however, 
with having omitted " all reference 
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to the good acts of the Irish Par- 
liament; most of all, to its en- 
deavours to arrest the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam." With regard 
to the latter episode, it is perfectly 
true that addresses were carried in 
both branches of the Irish Legis- 
lature in support of Lord Fitz- 
williani's position, whilst he was 
still holding the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, and whilst there was 
• still uncertainty as to whether the 
Government would persist in his 
recall But, considering that this 
same Parliament, which was pre- 
pared to support Grattan's Catho- 
lic Emancipation Bill at the bid- 
ding of Lord Fitzwilliam, with 
equal readiness and by an enor- 
mous majority rejected the same 
measure as soon as he had left 
office, I cannot regard its conduct 
at this epoch in any other light 
than as affording another proof of 
its abject subservience to the Brit- 
ish Government. With respect to 
its " good acts " generally, I must 
again call Mr Gladstone's attention 
to the fact that almost all its legis- 
lative action was carried into effect 
by the " Castle majority," at the 
bidding of the same Government, 
and was continually opposed by 
the " independents." I cannot see 
how he can contend this was a 
" free " Parliament, unless he de- 
nies its corruption and servility, 
which I understand him to admit. 
I cannot see how he can believe 
that Catholic Ireland was '^ satis- 
fied," even " as against England," 
with an exclusively Protestant 
Parliament; nor can I see how 
" good acts " can be laid to the 
credit of " Grattan's Parliament " 
as an Irish Legislature, if, in- 
stead of being the spontaneous 
acts of a " free " Parliament and 
of "national" feeling, they were 
all carried under the influences 



which I have described. When 
Mr Gladstone goes on to declare 
that, during the whole time of the 
existence of that Parliament, he 
"is not aware of any attempt 
made by the Executive, with its 
vast power, to do good, which was 
frustrated or opposed by the Par- 
liament of Ireland," I confess that 
I read his words with some as- 
tonishment. The Parliament as 
a whole certainly did not " frus- 
trate " those good measures which 
the Executive proposed and pass- 
ed, because the majority of the 
Parliament supported the Gov- 
ernment. But, undoubtedly, the 
" Independent " party in that 
Parliament opposed every measure 
introduced by the Executive ; and 
but for the "servile majority," the 
Government of the country could 
not have been carried on. When- 
ever, for the moment, the Inde- 
pendent party became powerful, 
the Executive was at once " frus- 
trated" as well as "opposed." I 
am surprised that the most flagrant 
instance of this kind should have 
escaped the notice of Mr Gladstone. 
In 1785, Mr Pitt introduced com- 
mercial resolutions in the direction 
of free trade, with the intention, 
as Mr Froude ^ justly describes it, 
" to present Ireland with a genial 
offering of national goodwill, to 
abolish the memory of ancient 
grievances, and to open a road to 
sound reconciliation." But, be- 
cause it was required that in shar- 
ing the commercial advantages of 
England, Ireland should contribute 
a proportional part of the expense, 
the party of Irish independence 
denounced the proposals as tend- 
ing to make Ireland " a tributary 
nation to Great Britain;" and 
being backed by the protectionist 
feelings of the great towns of Eng- 
land, their opposition " frustrated " 
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the good which the Executive had 
attempted, and the proposals were 
withdrawn. I must again refer 
Mr Gladstone to the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1834, as proving the 
fact that the existence of two Par- 
liaments in one empire was fraught 
with continual danger to the con- 
nection between the two countries ; 
and that within the eighteen years 
in which Mr Gladstone is "not 
aware that any attempt by the 
Executive to do good was opposed 
or frustrated by the Irish Parlia- 
ment," that Parliament differed 
from the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain upon the three most important 
questions of (1) our relations with 
foreign countries, (2) the succes- 
sion to the throne, and (3) the 
commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. 

The first point was illustrated 
by an " address to the Crown upon 
the special relations of Ireland to 
Portugal," which, as Sir R. Peel 
declared, "might either have dis- 
turbed our relations with a foreign 
Power, or have involved Ireland 
in a war to which Great Britain 
refused to be a party;" the sec- 
ond concerned the question of 
the Regency upon the illness of 
George III. ; and the third related 
to Mr Pitt's commercial propo- 
sitions, to which I have already 
alluded. 

These three questions, said Sir 
Robert Peel, "were the subjects 
of litigation and dispute, and it 
was owing more to accident than 
to any other cause that they 
did not produce actual alienation 
and rupture." With these words 
before usj let lis think for a mo- 
ment upon the probability of simi- 
lar differences arising between the 
two Parliaments upon kindred 
subjects, in the event of Mr Glad- 
stone's plan of separation being 



adopted. Take, for example, the 
question of our relations with for- 
eign countries. Mr A- M. Sulli- 
van, in his interesting book, ' New- 
Ireland,'^ gives us an account of the 
enthusiasm of the Irish on behalf 
of the Pope at the time of the iiv 
vasion of his dominions by the 
King of Sardinia, which was fol- 
lowed by their absorption in the 
kingdom of Italy. An Irish legion 
was formed, and we are tojd of 
their conduct and coura£:e, and the 
sympathy and admiration with 
which they were regarded by the 
people of Ireland. Rightly or 
wrongly, there can be little doubt 
that the people of Great Britain 
took a different view of the Italian 
question at that time; and it is 
not difficult to imagine that, had 
an Irish Parliament been sitting in ' 
Dublin, "the special relations of 
Ireland with Italy " might have 
caused as much trouble as her 
relations with Portugal in 1782. 
I may be told that foreign rela- 
tions would be among the sub- 
jects forbidden to the " statu- 
tory " Parliament proposed by Mr 
Gladstone; but, once granted a 
separate Parliament, and I have 
no faith whatever in the mainten- 
ance of limitations and restrictions 
which would be found intolerable ' 
to " national independence.'' With 
regard to the state of things which 
existed from 1782 to 1800, my 
position is, that nothing but the 
fact (disguise, or explain, or con- 
demn it as we may) that the Irish 
Parliament was subservient to the 
British Executive, prevented a col- 
lision between the two Parliaments 
of a grave character, and that 
the history of those eighteen years 
proved to demonstration the ne- 
cessity of the Act of [Jnion. 

3. As to my third proposition, 
Mr Gladstone, withdrawing one 
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objectionable phrase /which was 
inadvertently published, adheres 
to hie "very strong language," and 
cites Mr Burke in support of his 
views as to " the vast and cardinal 
importance of the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam." I have dealt so fully 
with the latter question in my re- 
cent article, that I need hardly do 
more than point out the extra- 
ordinary nature of Mr Gladstone's 
contention — namely, that the 
events connected with the eight 
weeks' viceroyalty of Lord Fitz- 
william were the cause of the re- 
bellion of 1798, and of all the 
miseries and calamities which fol- 
lowed. These views, indeed, are not 
original, since they are very much 
those advanced by Mr Lecky in 
his * Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland.'^ The prejudice, how- 
ever, which Mr Lecky displays 
against Pitt, weakens the weight 
of his authority ;n the narration 
of an incident in which he attempts 
to throw the whole blame upon 
that Minister. But in order to 
maintain this contention, it is ne- 
cessary either. to ignore all the his-, 
tory of the twelve years which pre- 
ceded the year of Lord Fitz William's 
recall, or to believe that the state 
of anarchy, sedition, and conspiracy 
which prevailed in Ireland more 
or less during the whole of that 
period, would have been suddenly 
exchanged for one of loyal tranquil- 
lity if Lord Fitzwilliam had not 
been recalled. Whether or not the 
rebellion of '98 was precipitated by 
this recall is a fair subject for dis- 
cussion ; and I readily admit the 
probability that those who had 
all along been anxious for rebellion 
against British authority, may have 
actively traded upon OathoUc dis- 
appointment, and, believing that it 
would have produced Oatholic dis- 
affection, may have consequently 



hastened the outbreak which they 
already contemplated. I prefer, 
however, Mr Canning's opinion to 
that now adopted by Mr Gladstone, 
and to the theory of Mr Lecky. 
Speaking in April 1799, Mr Oan- 
ning deprecated the idea o^ consid- 
ering the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam 
as "the only cause of. the malady by 
which Ireland has been convulsed, 
and almost destroyed." He de- 
clared that in view of the oon- 
fessions of traitors that "French 
principles and French intrigue 
were the ingredients of the in- 
fectious draught which they had 
administered to their country," 
and considering that " other causes 
of such dreadful efficacy were 
manifestly operating in Ireland, 
^precisely as they had operated in 
other parts of Europe," he could 
not "compliment so outrageously 
and so unseasonably, as 1k> ascribe 
the distractions of that country 
to anything personal to an indi- 
vidual." It was on this occasion 
that Mr Canning, with reference 
to the predictions of evil to follow 
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
called to mind the influence which 
Columbus obtained over the people 
of Hispaniola by foretelling an 
eclipse of which his pocket al- 
manac made him aware, and which 
he described as a darkness which 
his displeasure would bring upon 
their land. 

" I conceive," said Mr Canning, 
"that it required not much more 
knowledge of moral than Columbus 
possessed of physical causes, to dis- 
cover in the situation of Ireland, in 
the distribution of the different classes 
of society, in the state and temper of 
the lower orders of the people, mate- 
rials which, if a spark from tne dread- 
ful conflagration of the French Eevo- 
lution should fall upon them, would 
presently burst into exjdosion : for 
the sagacity which enabled them to 
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foresee and foretell this I give those 
who did foretell it full credit. But 
as to the connection of this event with 
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, I con- 
fess I believe that Lord Fitzwilliam's 
recall was not more immediately the 
occasioh of the rebellion than the dis- 
pleasure of Columbus was the cause 
of the eclipse." ^ 

Mr Gladstone has marshalled no 
new facts against my " third con- 
tention," and I should have been 
content to leave the matter here, 
but for a speech which appears al- 
most simultaneously with his let- 
ter to the Editor of * Blackwood's 
Magazine,' and was delivered by 
him to an Irish deputation at Ha- 
warden, by whom he was presented 
with the freedom of several Irish 
cities, and a laudatory address from 
a large number of Irish women. 
Although Mr Gladstone did not 
specifically allude to the '^lack- 
wood ' article, it was evidently 
in his mind during the delivery 
of the speech in question ; for 
it was to the special historical 
facts dealt with by the article that 
much of that speech referred. Not 
one of those facts is disproved 
in the speech; but Mr Gladstone 
somewhat changes and modifies 
his statements as to " Grattan's 
Parliament," of which he still says 
that " it made great and beneficial 
changes in the laws of Ireland ; " 
but, without specifying those 
changes, he declares that "a dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between 
the Irish Parliament before 1795 
and the Irish Parliament after 
1795, when a spirit of what may 
be called, ferocious alarmism was 
instituted by the British Govern- 
ment, and by the jobbing clique who 
called themselves Protestants.^^ It 
is a pity that Mr Gladstone has 
not more clearly specified the 
"great and beneficial changes" 
which took place between 1782 



and 1795; because it is evident 
that if his asi^ertion is sustainable, 
he must show us measures of the 
Irish Parliament before 1795, the 
spirit and tendency of which were 
plainly and essentially different 
from those which were passed sub- 
sequently to that year. This, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to do. 
Both before and after 1795, mea- 
sures intended to conciliate Irish 
feeling were introduced by the 
British Government; but the 
period before, equally with that 
after 1795, witnessed the introduc- 
tion of measures of repression 
which were rendered necessary by 
the state of the country during 
the whole of the time. Mr Glad- 
stone is so determined to trace 
every evil to the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam in 1795, that he really 
seems to have persuaded himself 
that up to that moment everything, 
had been going on well and 
smoothly in Ireland, But this 
is historically untrue. It is, of 
course, perfectly open to any one 
to believe and maintain that Lord 
Fitzwilliam's policy would have 
made Ireland tranquil and loyal, 
and that his recall was a niis- 
fortune and a mistake. But to 
shut out of sight the undoubted 
fact that discontent and disloyalty 
had been rife in Ireland for many 
years before Lord Fitzwilliam was 
sent there ; that the country was 
undermined with secret societies ; 
and that the British Eicecutive, 
through the Irish Parliament, was 
unceasingly engaged, both before 
and after 1795, in counteracting 
those evil agencies which continu- 
ously threatened the peace of the 
countiy, — ^is to set history at defi- 
ance in a manner which cannot be 
permitted even to the inost eminent 
of disputants. Speaking in 1797, 
Mr Fox said : " From the period 
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of 1782 there have been grow- 
ing sources of dissatisfaction and 
discontent in that country; and 
at ' this moment Ireland is in a 
condition at which no man can 
look without the greatest alarm." 
Whatever may have been the 
effect of Lord Fitzwilliam's re- 
call, it cannot have been respon- 
sible for the state of Ireland for 
twelve previous years; and to 
make it a starting-point after the 
arbitrary fashion in which Mr. 
Gladstone treats the question, is 
hardly in accordance with reason- 
able discussion or the fair criticism 
of history. Mr Gladstone tells us 
in his Hawarden speech, that he 
has endeavoured to make himself 
"master of the spirit and meaning 
of Irish history, especially in the 
last century:" but this surely can- 
not be eflfected by ignoring facts. 
In the same speech he declares 
that " the nature of his argument 
is that " from 1782 to 1800 Ireland 
was a nation with a national exist- 
ence, and " a nati&nal Parliament 
independent of all the world ^^ , 
whilst in another sentence he 
declares that " the whole of the 
mischiefs that followed from 1795 
to 1800 were due to the fact 

that THE POEEIGN EXECUTIVE 

controlled the country, and dic- 
tated the proceedings of the 
Parliament through its enormous 
power over the placemen and 
others subject to its influence." 
I am most desirous not to say 
anything which may appear want- 
ing in respect to Mr Gladstone, 
but I cannot see how his state- 
ments can be reconciled either 
with consistency or fact. How 
could " Grattan's Parliament " 
have been, at the same time 
" independent of all the world " 
and controlled by a " foreign 
Executive " ? How could Ireland 
be " satisfied " with a Parliament 
so circumstanced? and how can 



it be true that it was engaged 
in "patiently and steadily work- 
ing Qut the regeneration of the 
country " ? — unless ' it is implied 
(which does not seem to be Mr 
Gladstone's meaning) that this 
was the object and intention of 
the " foreign Executive " which 
it obeyed? Perhaps it was Mr 
Gladstone's intention in the above 
passage simply to convey that Ire- 
land had by right " a Parliament 
independent of all the world," and 
that it was a wrong against her 
that her Parliament was " con- 
trolled by a foreign Executive." 
In the very same sentence, how- 
ever, he declares that her Parlia- 
ment was "by the admission of 
the British Parliament, Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, alone en- 
titled to make laws binding in 
Ireland." Mr Gladstone is here 
referring to " the constitution of 
1782," in which, by the by, the 
assent of the sovereign under the ^ 
Great Seal of England (not of Ire- 
land) was still required to any Acts 
passed by the Irish Parliament; 
and no Parliament could be held 
without licence under the said 
Great Seal. If there is any force 
at all in the argument, in the 
direction of showing the indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament, it 
evidently proves that it depended 
upon tne ' " admission " of the 
Parliament of Great Britain. The 
plain truth seems to be, that the 
"old Irish Parliament" — or, in 
other words, the Parliament of the 
British settlers in Ireland — Shaving 
shown itself to be a troublesome 
body, constantly claiming powers 
which it did not possess, and which 
were as often refused to it, the 
British Government consented to 
try the experiment of making it 
into that qua^ independent body 
which was constituted in 1782, 
and has since been called "Grat- 
tan's Parliament." The experi- 
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ment egregiously failed. The 
Irish Parliament neither lost its 
previous corruption nor achieved 
real independence ; and after eigh- 
teen years of trial, the statesmen 
of the day came to the conclusion 
that, in the interests of Ireland 
as well as of England, a union of 
the Legislatures was the only safe 
solution. 

Mr Gladstone has scarcely im- 
proved his position with regard to 
the " old Irish Parliament " by the 
" addendum " to the cheap edition 
of his pamphlet which he has just 
given to the world. Therein he 
throws at our heads the opinions 
of Mr Lecky and Mr Goldwin 
Smith, in support of his conten- 
tion that the Act of Union was 
not "a compact morally binding 
at the time," or one which became 
so "by subsequent ratification." 
He appears to consider that his 
present Irish policy acquires valu- 
able support because two writers 
of high reputation, who are its 
*J determined opponents," agree to 
some extent in his views as to the 
manner of the passing of the Act of 
Union. Of course it might be urged 
with equal force that the opposition 
to his policy acquires additional 
strength from the circumstance 
that two able writers who agree 
with him up to a certain point in 
his views upon the Act of Union, 
find themselves utterly unable to 
assent to the policy based upon 
those views. But why was there 
" no moral validity " in the Act of 
Union 1 If this be true, it must 
h,e because the Irish Parliament 
had no power to bind the Irish 
people. But this was the very 
" free Parliament with which Ire- 
land was satisfied " ! Mr Gladstone 
blows hot and cold* When he 
desires, for the purpose of his ar- 
gument, to hold up the Irish Par- 
liament before our eyes as some- 
thing good and valuable, of which 



England ipbbed Ireland, we are 
told that we must not forget its 
"good acti5," and are assured that 
it "made many and great im- 
provements," was a " free " Parlia- 
ment, and was " patiently and 
steadily working out the regener- 
ation of the country." But as 
soon as the course of the contro- 
versy renders it necessary for Mr 
Gladstone to deny and condeinn 
the same Parliament, we are calmly 
told that the Act which it pq,ssed, 
not without long deUberation and 
debate, was of " no moral validity." 
But, surely, the gift which Mr 
Gladstone says that England 
"gave" to Ireland was either a 
real and competent Parliament, 
or else it was a meaningless and 
useless gift. In the latter case, 
Mr Gladstone has misrepresent- 
ed it from first to last during 
this controversy; in the foimer 
case its acts were legally and 
morally " valid " against all objec- 
tors. Mr Gladstone says that 
"this is a matter not of rhetoric 
or of sympathy, or of a contested 
expediency, but of strictly constitvr 
tional and juridical arguments." 
Be it so. Upon what "constitu- 
tional or juridical " grounds can Mr 
Gladstone conten4 that an Act of 
Parliament legally passed by a 
legislature duly .elected under the 
existing laws of the country in 
and for which it acts, is not td be 
" morally valid " unless ratified 
by some extra-constitutional au- 
thority, and some form totally un- 
known to the law? He admits 
that "had the Union constituted 
morally a valid covenant, the 
Irish nation would have been 
morally bound by it." In what 
respect, then, was it not a "valid 
covenant"? It is obviofus to the 
simplest comprehension that its val- 
idity can only be impeached upon the 
ground of the incompetence of the 
legislative assembly which passed 
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it. But the moment that incom- 
petence is established and admit- 
ted, the whole fabric of the " old 
Irish Parliament" falls to the 
ground ; and it must be admitted 
at the 'same time that Ireland, 
entirely dependent upon the Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain, 
had no right, morally or legally, to 
object to any arrangement which 
was made for her good government 
by the only competent parliament- 
ary authority which existed within 
the empire — namely, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. It is to 
this conclusion that Mr Glad- 
stone's argument would bring us, 
and thus his "addendum" abso- 
lutely undermines and destroys 
the position which he had previ- 
ously taken up with reference to 
the possession by Ireland of "an 
independent Parliament of her 
own for 500 years." 

But this is not all the additional 
difficulty in which Mr Gladstone 
has landed himself by his " adden- 
dum." After the bold assertion 
that there was no " moral validity " 
in an Act solemnly passed by the 
Parliaments of Ireland and of Great 
Britain, he goes on to say that " it 
is, if possible, still more plain that 
there has been no subsequent rati- 
fication " such as, according to Mr 
Gold win Smith, might have " ren- 
dered a compact morally binding," 
even if it had been " invalid at the 
outset." But almost in the very next 
sentence Mr Gladstone claims it 
for the " Irish nation " that, " with 
the increase of political privilege 
and power," their " attitude has be- 
come more and more pronounced," 
and they are now " in the high- 
est constitutional sense demand- 
ing, not indeed the repeal, but an 
importa/nt a/nd profound Tnodifica- 
tion, of the incorporating Parlia- 
mentary Union." But is it not 
clear as daylight that if the Irish 
nation does not demand the repeal 



of the Act of Union, it must be 
held to have given that very rati- 
fication which, according to Mr 
Gladstone's own contention, renders 
that Act of Union — that "com- 
pact " — " morally binding," even if 
invalid before? If Mr Gladstone 
has " put into th6 witness-box two 
determined opponents," I have here 
the advantage of his own evidence 
against his own contention. It is 
true, indeed, that this matter is 
one for " strictly constitutional ar- 
gument"; and I submit that, even 
if Mr Gladstone was absolutely 
and entirely right in all his asser- 
tions as to the manner in which 
the Act of Union was passed, the 
conduct of its authors and pro- 
moters, and the state of public 
opinion in Ireland at the time, 
there is no argument of a "con- 
stitutional " character by which he 
can prove that act of a legally con- 
stituted Legislature to be invalid. 
The validity of an Act of Parlia- 
ment does not depend upon the 
character or conduct of those who 
introduced and passed it, but upon 
the competence or incompetence of 
the Parliament itself. But is Mr 
Gladstone right in his assertions? 
I would earnestly ask all searchers 
after the truth of this matter to 
examine for themselves before they 
give an affirmative answer. I 
would ask them, moreover, to re- 
member that, with regard both to 
the existence of an " old, indepen- 
dent Irish Parliament," and as to 
the character of "Grattan's Par- 
liament," Mr Gladstone has so un- 
doubtedly been led into making 
statements which are not in accord- 
ance with the plain facts of history, 
that his assertions upon this further 
part of the controversy cannot be 
accepted without caution. Again 
I say that the value of the Union 
at the present time, as a political 
arrangement which haa lasted for 
eighty-six years, cannot be affected 
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^by the conduct or character of 
those by whom, at that distance 
'Of time, it was accomplished. I 
say also, that we must not judge 
of that 'character or conduct by 
the standard of to-day. But I do 

, not by any means stop here. I 
maintain that the blame to be at- 
tributed to the British statesmen 
of 1799-1800 who were responsible 
for -the Act of Union has been 
enormously and cruelly exagger- 
ated. What, after all, was their 
crime ? They found the system of 
parliamentary government in Ire- 
land hopelessly corrupt. They hon- 
estly believed (in common with nine- 
tenths of the leading statesmen 
of to-day) that the existence of 
two Parliaments in one empire 
was an immense hindrance to gen- 
eral good government, and that the 
union of the two legislatures would 
be for the cominon and permanent 
benefit of both countries. How 
was it to be effected ? Apart from 
the influence which the Crown was 
enabled to exercise, the preponder- 
ating influence in the Irish Parlia- 
ment was that of the owners of 
boroughs, who had for a long time 
worked the parliamentary system 
to their own advantage. The only 
way to bring this influence to the 
side of the Union was to secure its 
possessors from pecuniary loss, and 
this was done by the payment of 
compensation to the owners. If 
this payment had been made only 
to those who agreed to support the 
Union in return, there might have 

' been some colour for the charge of 
bribery ; but the contrary was the 
case, and the owners of parliament- 
ary seats received a fixed sum by 
way of compensation without refer- 
ence to their votes. 

It is marvellous to me that 
whilst hurling his anathemas 
against the evil-doings of British 
statesmen in this matter of brib- 
ery, Mr Gladstone has not a word 



of condemnation for the Ii^ishmen 
who were so ready to be bribed. 
Moreover, he assumes, without (as 
it seems to me) the slightest reason, 
that all the members of the Irish 
Parliament who received peerages, 
places, borough-money, or pensions 
at the time of the Act of Union, 
were bought and bribed by the 
same. Why are we to jump to 
this conclusion? A Minister pro- 
poses a measure upon which some 
people take one view and some 
another : he bestows marks of ap- 
proval upon those who have sup- 
ported him, but it is somewhat of 
a harsh conclusion to say that they 
gave their support in order to 
obtain those rewards,' and all the 
while were in reality of a contrary 
opinion. It is certain that there 
was a great division of Irish opinion 
upon the question of the Union; 
and there is a vast difference be- 
tween the man who votes against 
his conscience for the sake of re- 
ward, and the man who endeavours 
to obtain such' a reward for sup- 
porting a measure which he ap- 
proves, but upon which every vote 
is of importance. 

There is another passage in the 
Hawarden speech which I own 
causes me some surprise as well as 
pain. Writing to the Duke of 
Westminster in July last, Mr 
Gladstone observed that a political 
controversy with his Grace was 
comparatively agreeable in this im- 
portant respect, that, while using 
free language as to acts, he " did 
not impute a motive." I should 
hardly have expected, after this, 
remark, to have found the writer 
using the following words in the 
speech to which I allude : " In the 
Irish Parliament, with all its 
faults, the spirit of nationality 
subsisted; and I see with grief 
and shame — but it is my own 
conclusion and my own convic-, 
tion — that the Toain object of 
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tTie Irish Legislative Union on 
the part of those who planned 
and broioght it about, was to 
depresSy to weaken, and if possible 
to extinguish, that spirit of Irish 
nationality." 

Does it never strike Mr, Glad- 
stone^ when indulging in such ob- 
servations as the above, that they 
contain imputations and insinua- 
tions of motives which he would 
be the first to denounce if directed 
against himself ? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that I, or any other Union-- 
ist, were to declare that it was 
" our own conclusion and our own 
conviction that the main object of 
the proposed Irish legislation of 
1886, on the part of those who 
planned and strove to bring it 
about, was to depress, to weaken, 
and if possible to extinguish, that 
spirit of unity^ which bound Great 
Britain and Ireland together in 
one empire " ? 

Such an insinuation would be 
^promptly repudiated in " very 
strong language," and I should be 
told that Mr Gladstone and his 
colleagues, who planned and strove 
to bring about the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886, were following (in 
the words we again find in the 
speech at Ha warden) "a policy 
which ends in bringing about that 
union of hearts and minds "which 
they desire as much as any man 
who calls himself a " Unionist." 
Yet the imputation cast by Mr 
Gladstone upon the authors of the 
" Legislative Union " differs in no 
respect from that which might at 
the present moment be hurled at 
his own head, save that, in the 
latter case, it would be directed 
against a living man, able to defend 
himself and repel the accusation, 
whilst in the former it is the mem- 
ory of the illustrious dead which 



Mr Gladstonie attacks, and asperses 
the motives of those who are no 
longer able to repudiate the charges 
so recklessly brought against them. 
I venture to hope that, upon fur- 
ther consideration, these words may 
be placed by Mr Gladstone in the 
list of those "never intended for 
publication," and the charge frankly 
withdrawn. What justification for- 
such a charge can the pages of his- 
tory afford 1 It is a fai'r subject for 
argument whether or not the emi- 
nent men who introduced and sup- 
ported the Act erf Union were mis- 
taken in their estimate of its prob- 
able results. It is cruel and unjust 
to say that they believed in and 
expected totally different results, 
and avowed false reasons for th^ 
introduction of the measure. Yet 
this is what Mr Gladstone prac- 
tically asserts. Mr Pitt^ stated 
his object to be " to identify Irish- 
men with Englishmen, to make 
them a part of the same commun- 
ity, by giving them a full share of 
those accumulated blessings which 
are diffused throughout Great 
Britain; in a word, by giving 
them a full participation of the 
wealth, the power, and the stabil- 
ity of the British empire." 

Lord Clare 2 said that by the 
Union he wished " to advance Ire- 
land from the degraded post of a 
mercenary province to the proud 
station of a^ integral and govern- 
ing member of the greatest empire 
in the world ; " and he added 
" that the sober and rational part 
of the Irish nation saw in the mea- 
sure a fair prospect of peace, and 
wealth, and happiness for their 
country." Mr Canning professed 
himself " confident of the purity 
of the motives which dictated the 
present measure, and convinced 
of its essential importance to the 



^ Pitt's Speeches, vol. iii. p. 45. 
2 Speeches of the Earl Clare, p. 83. 
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welfare, the salvation of Ireland." 
In the same spirit he described the 
measure in the following words : 
"The object is indeed most impor- 
tant : it is not the making of a 
provincial regulation, not the ad- 
justmeiit of an internal difference, 
not the arrangement of a plan for 
the balancing of parties; the ob- 
ject is nothing less than to secure 
Ireland to ua and to herself, and 
thereby to promote the happiness 
and security of * the whole empire." 

In the teeth of this language, 
and of the whole tone and temper 
of the speeches delivered by the 
advocates of the Union in 1800, I 
must leave it to the judgment of 
impartial minds whether it is right 
and just to impute to them mo- 
tives other than those which they 
professed and continually urged in 
its support. Such an imputation, 
absolutely incapable of proof, can 
have no other effect than to em- 
bitter controversy, and to ren- 
der more difficult the "union of 
hearts" between Englishmen and 
Irishmen. 

As to the feeling of the Irish 
people with respect to the Unio^i, 
Mr Gladstone quotes figures given 
by Mr Lecky, who believes that 
700,000 signatures were given 
against, and only 7000 in favour of 
the measure. I do not know the data 
upon which Mr Lecky founds this 
statement, which in fact he makes 
somewhat vaguely, his words being 
that "the petitions against it are 
said to have been signed in this pro- 
portion." In a note he tells us that 
his information is gathered from the 
" Life of Grattan, by his son," and 



there are good reasons for doubting 
the accuracy of ^ the statement. ^ 
These reasons will be found in the 
account of the popular feeling 
given by Plowden and Massey;^ 
and in the former author will be 
found a curious account of the 
means ad9pted by the leaders of 
the anti-Unionists to obtain sig- 
natures in support of their oppo- 
sition. It must be remembered 
that these leaders comprised men 
who held high positions, were 
possessed of great wealth, and 
were at the head of that Orange- 
Protestant party whose ascen- 
dancy was threatened by the 
Union. It was but natursil that 
they should make great efforts to 
show that the popular feeling was 
on their side. Since Lord Castle- 
reagh was able to declare at the 
debates that ninete^i counties had 
come forward in support of the 
Union, and seventy-four declara- 
tions had been presented in its 
favour, and since, moreover, it is 
beyond doubt that a large number 
of Roman Catholics took the same 
side, I cannot but think that Mr 
Lecky has been misled as to the 
number of /signatures for and 
against. Mr Grattan may easily 
have been mistaken ; and it is very 
abundantly proved that between 
the early part of 1799 and 1800 
there was a considerable change 
in public opinion, and that the 
Union had many more friends, as its 
object and expected results became 
better understood. This, however, 
is a matter of comparatively small 
moment. No one has ever denied 
that there was a strong Irish feel- 



^ In the appendix to his second volume, pp. 318-23, Plowden gives copies of 
two addresses in favour of the Union from the Catholics of Waterford, Wexford, 
and Cork, containing an aggregate of 3588 signatures. He also mentions in a 
note a petition from Leitrim to the same effect, with 1836 signatures, and peti- 
tions from Tipperary, Kilkenny, Koscommon, &c., with no numbers given. It is 
very evident that the data upon which Mr Lecky makes his statement are not to 
be accepted. ' 

2 See ante, pp. 33, 34. ; 
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ing against the Union ; but what 
it does not suit the Separatists of 
to-day to see and to admit, is the 
fact that the strength of that feel- 
ing existed amdng that dominant 
Orange-Protestant party, who saw 
their absolute ascendancy about to 
slip from their grasp — and that 
there was a large party. Catholic 
and Protestant, who honestly be- 
lieved in the advantages of the 
measure which they supported. 
As to the constitution of the 
majority which carried the Union, 
I have answered Mr Gladstone by 
anticipation. Of course it con- 
tained all the "placemen" (and 
we know that they were shame- 
fully numerous) who had seats in 
the House, just as a Ministerial 
majority in the House of Com- 
mons to-day contains the thirty-five . 
or forty members who fill official 
positions under the Government. 
Of course Sir John Pamell was 
not allowed to remain in office 
when he announced that he must 
oppose the Government measure; 
and the same thing would certainly 
happen to any oflScial who made 
a similar announcement at the 
present time. But the division 
list (February 6, 1800) will show 
that it is not correct to say that 
in the minority will be found 
"an enormous majority of those- 
who were in every sense represent 
tative of the people." This list 
will be found in the appendix to 
Mr Montgomery Martin's * Ireland 
before and after the Union;' and 
to the names of the majority (159) 
for, and the minority (112) against 
the Union, are affixed the names 
of the places which they repre- 
sented. It will be found that the 
facts scarcely bear out Mr Glad- 
stone's statement. Out of 64 
county members, 21 voted for and 
38 against the Union ; but out of 
64 members for the largest cities 
and. towns — those which were 



deemed of sufficient importance 
to retain parliamentary represen- 
tation after the Union — 32 voted 
for and 19 against the Act; so 
that, taking the counties and 
principal borough constituencies 
together, 53 members, who may 
fairly be called "representative 
of the people," voted for, and 57 
against the Act. Taking it in 
another way, it will be found 
that, apart from the City of Dub- 
lin and Trinity College (which 
constituencies were locally inter- 
ested in keeping /the Parliament 
in Dublin), between 60 and 70 
of the minority were borough 
members. Moreover, in the ma- 
jority appear the names of the 
members for Cork, Limerick, Wa- 
terford, and Belfast, besides those 
who >represented the largest coun- 
ties, and who were " in every sense 
representatives of the people." 
Thus the fact seems to be, as 
nearly as it can now be ascer- 
tained, that of the "representa- 
tive" opinion of the Irish House 
of Commons a fair share was in 
favour of the Union. It is of 
course incontestable that the ma- 
jority was composed to a large 
extent of the representatives of 
small and "rotten" boroughs in 
the possession of "owners"; but 
this exactly bears out Lord Castle- 
reagh's statement in the debate, 
that "a very great proportion of 
the property " of the country was 
in favour of the measure. 

There is another serious question 
involved in the present discussion 
to which I invite attention. Mr 
Gladstone indignantly rejects the 
term " Separatists " as applied to 
himself and his friends, and de- 
clares that it is the self -called 
" Unionists " who are not really 
" Unionists " at all "as regards 
union between the Inind of Great 
Britain and the mind of Ireland — 
the heart of Great Britain and the 
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heart of Ireland/' Let us read 
this protest and declaration by the 
light of Mr Gladstone's recent 
pamphlet and the Hawarden 
speech. Upon the face of it, the 
man who is continually appealing 
to Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, to 
assert their several and separate 
nationalities, deserves the title of 
" Separatist " rather than those 
who make the recognition and the 
upholding of joint nationality the 
fundamental article of their creed. 
But there is something more to 
which I am bound to ask the con- 
sideration of all who are able to 
appreciate the importance of the 
issues involved. Mr Gladstone's 
appeals to Irish nationality are, 
in word and in spirit, made 
agamiBt England, These are not 
the appeals of pne who, recognising 
the close ties of blood and kindred 
by which the Englishmen and Irish- 
men of to-day are united, alleges 
that in the constitutional settle- 
ment which prevails between us, 
one "natmnality" is not sufficiently 
considered, and that some further 
adjustment of relative claims may 
be attempted in a friendly spirit. 
They are appeals which treat Eng- 
land and Ireland as if they were 
inhabited by races wholly distinct 
and separate from each other 
—which, ignoring anything that 
England has ever suffered at the 
hands of Ireland, and, still more, 
any of the benefits that the latter 
has derived .from the connection 
between the two, rake up and 
exaggerate the " misdeeds " of 
England, speak of the British 
Government as " the foreign 
Executive," and, in a word, take 
a line which, whether intentionally 
or not, has a direct tendency to 
alienate and estrange the sym- 
pathies of Ireland from Great 
Britain, and make her believe 
that the Union has been to her, 
from first to last, a misfortune 



and a wrong. And yet we are 
calmly told that the author oi^ 
these appeals is the statesman who 
desires above all things " the union 
of the heart of Great Britain and 
the heart of Ireland " ! It may 
be so. I cannot but believe thai 
it is so, when Mr Gladstpne de- 
clares it ; but, at the same time, 
I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the means which he adopts 
are likely to conduce to the end^ 
which he desires. It appears to 
me that every word which is 
spoken and every step, which is 
taken in the direction of assertiiig 
the distinct and separate nation- 
ality of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
or Wales (in the sense, I mean, of 
showing that their interests are 
otherwise than identical), fro tanto 
diminishes the strength which is 
derived from the union of the 
four. Much more so, of course, 
when the assertion is supported by 
reference to the " misdeeds " of 
one " nationality" against another. 
Be it always remembered that 
this has nothing whatever to do 
with the question of local self- 
government. The extension and 
development of the latter is a 
question wholly apart from the 
"spirit of nationality"; and local 
government may be extended to 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, just 
as to Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
other parts of England, not be- 
cause those parts are inhabited 
by men of different nationalities, 
but because their distance from the 
English metropolis renders such 
an arrangement desirable in Uie 
interests of economy and efficiency. 
But if claims are advanced on be- 
half of any of the four nationalities 
based upon alleged historic^ facts 
and supported by reference to past 
events, above all things let us have 
those facts and events placed truth- 
fully before us, and do not let us 
be carried away by eloquent argu- 
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ments based upon an assumption 
of facts which may not be war- 
ranted by historical truth. 

The speech of Lord Rosebery at 
Newcastle on the 19th October 
can hardly have afforded much 
gratification to Mr Gladstone, or 
be regarded by him as a complete 
and satisfactory defence of his 
Irish policy. It is hard to see 
one's first lieutenant start upon a 
voy^.ge which for many months 
will remove him from the active 
arena of home politics, but harder 
still to find in his parting words 
80 little of comfort and consolar 
tion. Lord Bosebery complains, 
indeed, of the "insignificant min- 
ority " of peers who support what 
he is pleased to call the " Liberal " 
party, and of the constant gravita- 
tion to Conservatism of men who 
have been raised to the peerage 
by a Liberal Premier. Had Lord 
Itosebery been able to raise him- 
self for a moment above the 
level of ' party politics, he would 
have discovered the reason of this 
gravitation without any great trial 
of, his reasoning powers. It has 
arisen from the simple fact that, 
under Mr Gladstone's leadership, 
especially during the last seven 
years, the " party " which follows 
him has ceased to be " Liberal " in 
anything but the name, and has 
drifted into a policy, or a want of 
policy, totally opposed to the most 
cherished principles of the Liberal 
creed, and to the views of those 
who place country first and party 
afterwards. This was never better 
exemplified than in the Irish Land 
Bill of 1881, in which the prin- 
ciple of leaving men free and un- 
fettered in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, as well as the axiom 
that supply and demand may be 
trusted to regulate each other (two 
fundamental articles of the old 
" Liberal " creed), were arbitrarily 
thrown to the winds in order 



to conciliate the followers of 
'Mr Pamell and the disciples of 
Irish agitation. From the mo- 
ment of the introduction of this 
Bill, n^any Liberals, who had pre^ 
viously looked to Mr Gladstone as^ 
their leader, felt that they could 
do so no longer. Many of those who 
still followed him now find that they 
have given the weight of their 
names and influence to the sup- 
port of a party which, under the 
guidance of the same leader, has 
reached a point at which they have 
been obliged to stop. This is not 
the case with Lord Rosebery. He 
is stiU ready to play the game of 
" follow my leader " ; but there may 
be a point at which even this faith- 
ful follower may hesitate. At 
present, however, this catastrophe 
has not occurred. Lord Itosebery 
meekly follows Mr Gladstone, and 
although desiring the reunion of 
Unionists and Gladstonian Liber- 
als, declares that this can only be 
accomplished by the surrender on 
the part of the former of principles 
which they believe to be of national 
importance. They must be prepared 
to accept the " particular lines " of 
Mr Gladstone's Irish policy, and 
once more to follow Mr Gladstone 
as their leader. This is the decree 
of the " rising young man " of the 
Gladstone section of Liberals, who 
is certainly one of the ablest and 
most acute members of his party. 
But at the very moment that 
he is making this declaration, 
what does he say of the Irish policy, 
the "particular lines" of which 
the Unionists are required to fol- 
low? In seeking to account for 
the defeat of the Separatist party 
at the recent polls. Lord Rosebery 
says : " My belief i^ that the ma- 
jority represented the wish of the 
cov/ntry to have time to make up 
its mind on a very difficult and 
very complicated question, " What is 
this but a confession that Mr Glad- 
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stone brought forward his recent 
Home Bule proposals in a hasty 
and premature manner, and would, 
if he had been permitted, have 
pressed them through Parliament 
before the country had time to 
understand and appreciate their 
importance? This indeed is a 
charge which, even without the 
frank admission of Lord Rosebery, 
it 'would have been difficult for 
Mr Gladstone to repel. It is 
for those who put the inter- 
ests of parliamentary morality be- 
fore the tactics of parliamentary 
strategy, to determine whether 
in this case the former were 
not sacrificed to the latter. No 
one can read the array of his- 
torical facts which I have collected 
and arranged without feeling that, 
if Mr Gladstone's proposals had 
been adopted by Parliament, it 
would have been in reliance upon 
statements respecting Irish history 
which had no foundation in fact. 
Those proposals have been rejected, 
but Lord Rosebery informs us that 
the policy upon which they were 
based " still survives." Rightly 
and thoroughly to understand the 
meaning and scope of that policy, 
history must be studied, and the 
events of the past duly weighed 
before we legislate for the future. 
To induce such a study has been 
my humble and earnest desire, and 
that desire alone has been the 
cause and origin of my interfer- 
ence in the controversy. 

I cannot but enter here my 
respectful but earnest protest 
against the manner in which, up 
to the present moment, Mr Glad- 



stone has treated this question. 
I impute no motive whatever, but 
I affirm it as a simple truth that 
he stands convicted of having mis- 
led the public by misstatements 
upon two important historical 
facts, and of having given an 
exaggerated and ohe-sided view 
of a third. Yet, without ventur- 
ing to contradict, or endeavouring 
to refute, the evidence upon which 
this charge is made, and by which 
it is sustained, Mr Gladstone, 
no later than the 20th October, 
writes to "a Cork gentleman" a 
letter which has appeared in the 
London newspapers, in which he 
calmly remarks that ^' the English 
constituencies to a large extent, 
and, indeed, also the majority 
which rejected the Bill of the late 
Government, are, it is to be feared, 
still deplorably ignorant of sound 
historical information^^ ! Purely 
it would be more to the purpose, 
and a fairer mode of conducting 
the discussion, if Mr Gladstone 
would furnish us either with the 
"sound historical information" to 
which he al,ludes, or with refer- 
ences to the quarter from which it 
may be obtained. Until he does 
this, I submit that up to the present 
moment the " contentions "in my 
article of last month remain ab- 
solutely unrefuted; and that the 
more Irish history is studied with 
a simple desire to arrive at the 
truth, the more certain it will 
appear that the assertions against 
which I took the field cannot stand 
against fair criticism and impartial 
investigation. 
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The following letters of Mr Gladstone 6,nd Lord Braboume deal with 
topics handled in Lord Braboume's second article : — 

Hawarden Castle, Chester. 

Mr Gladstone again thanks the Editor of * Blackwood ' for sending 
him an early. copy. 

Lord Braboume has done him great honour in associating a second 
article^ with his brief, letter, which on two points made approximations 
to the former article, and which offered no argument against it on any 
other point. • ' 

As Lord Brabourne seems anxious to extend the field of his his- 
toric study, Mr Gladstone ventures to recommend his making hiii;iself 
acquainted with the contentions of his opponents. He seems to be 
unaware that historical dependence on the Grown, even the Grown of 
the dominua Jlibernice, was as strongly asserted, by Dean Swift for 
example, as dependence on the English Parliament was denied; and 
that the Parliament of the Pale grew into the Parliament of the 
nation, and would have obtained ninety years a^o a worthy constitu- 
tion, had it not been prevented by the British Government. 

Lord Brabourne will render good service to the cause he has espoused, 
and will discharge the duty he has acknowledged, if he can confute the 
assertions of Mr Burke respecting the Grattan Parliament ; and per- 
haps even more, if he can perform the same office for the terrible proofs 
and citations contained in the memoir of Mr O'Connell published in 
1843, which go to show, taken with what followed 1 660, that the relations 
of England to Ireland have as a whole perhaps been more profoundly 
disgraced by cruelty and by fraud, than those between any other nations 
in the entire history of Ohristendom. 

Personal motive Mr Gladstone is not aware of having imputed either 
to the living or the dead ; and at the outset of this controversy he 
strove to avoid all criminatory matter, but the course which it has 
since taken seems to him to require that the whole truth should be 
steadily made known, and pressed upon the minds of the people of 
England. \ 

Oct. 30, 1886. 



The Paddocks, Smeeth, Kenv, 
4th Nov. 1886. 

My dear Mr Blackwood, 

Thanks for Mr Gladstone's letter. I was, of course, perfectly ac- 
quainted with the historical fact that Dean Swift and Irish historians 
generally had " asserted " " dependence on the Grown," but it was a 
point which really did not affect our controversy. If any argument 
could be founded upon it, surely it would be that the " dependence,'* 
admitted when the Grown was practically absolute, must also be recog- 
nised when the Crown is controlled by a representative Parlisunent, and 
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this would lead to the direct admission of the dependence of the Irish 
upon the English Parliament. 

Mr Gladstone now seems to admit that it was " the Parliament of the 
Pale " of which he spoke as " the old Irish Parliament " which "Ireland 
had possessed for 500 years." I am perfectly prepared to discuss the 
point how far that Parliament (always composed exclusively of Pro- 
testants) " grew int6 the Parliament of the Nation," and to deal with 
the other matters to which Mr Gladstone alludes, v 

I cannot, however, do so within the limits of a letter, and at the 
present moment I cannot admit Mr Gladstone's right to challenge 
further investigations on my part. His position is that of one who 
has been convicted of having put forth before his fellow-countryiAen 
serious misstatements of some historical facts and perversions of others, 
which he has as yet had neither the courage to defend nor the candour 
to withdraw. Until he does one or the other, I am content to abide by 
the almost unanimous verdict in my favour .which has been given by 
the Press throughout the whole country. It is no answer on the part 
of Mr Gladstone to refer me to partisan narratives of events which 
carry no more than the usual authority to be attached to such 
literature. 

I desire, with him, that " the whole truth should be steadily made 
known and pressed upon the minds of the people of England," and it is 
therefore that I have attempted to ventilate the question in a calm and 
judicial spirit, and without the use of that violent, and to my mind 
unjustifiable, language towards my opponents which Mr Gladstone 
allows himself to employ even against his own country, whose relations 
to Ireland, he says, " have as a whole perhaps been more profoundly 
disgraced by cruelty and by froAid, than those between any other nations 
in the entire history of Christendom ^\f After this,' I am tempted to 
exclaim : ^^Quousque tandem abutere — pdtientid nostrd/" 

Yours very truly, 

BRABOURNE. 
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AN ETYMOLOGICAL ANp PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

mCBBACING SOnBNTnriO AND OTHXB TKRM8, IHTUEBOUB FAXIUAB SZPRBSBIOBB, AHD 
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Thb Pronunciation carefully rbyised bt the Bey. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 



Large 8uo, SU. 6d, 

Timefl.— ^" This may serve in great measure the 
purposes of an English cyclopedia. The dic- 
tionary appears in all its departments to have 
been brought down to meet tiie latest demands 
of tiie day, and it is admirably printed.** 

St James's Gazette.—" This excellent etymo- 
logical and pronouncing dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language in its present form can challenge, 
for clearness and beauty of type, comparison 
with any other dictionary. It is a work that 
well deserved to be so printed.'* 

Kew York Tribune.—" As regards thorough- 
ness of etymological research and breadth of 
modem inclusion, Stor^iontii's new dictionary 

surpasses all its predecessors In fitct, Stor- 

month's Dictionary possesses merits so many and 
conspicuous, that it can hardly fidl to establish 
itS(Blf as & standard and a fiivourite." 



Crown 8uo, 78, 6d, 

Kotes and Queries. — " Should find a place on 
every library table." 

Harper's Magazine.—" Is altogether a marvel 
of comprehensiveness and accuracy. " 

WestmiiiBter Beview. — " This dictionary 
is admirable. The etymological part especially 
is good and sound. The work deserves a place 
in every English school." 

Graphic. — " This strikes us as likely to prove 

a useful and valuable work The number of 

scientiflc terms given is fax beyond what we have 
noticed in previous works of this kind, and will 
in great measure render special dictionaries su- 
pamuous. Great care seems also to have been 
exercised in giving the correct etymology and 
definition of words. We trust the work may 
meet with the success it deserves." 
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